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Vennont is known for its pastorał landscape, but the State also abourtds iti 
wilderness, the subject of Vermont Wilds, a newly published book by Ben- 
nington photographer A. Blake Gardner. Above, one of the book's images, the 
La Platte River Marsh in Shelbume, radiates an autumnal quiet. Vermont 
Wilds is available at bookstores or from Storey Communications in Pownal, 
(802) 823-5811 for $29.95. 
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LETTERS 


Royal Salvage 
To the editor: 

The article in your summer 1991 
edition on the Battle of Valcour Island 
brought to mind my great discovery 
when I was a camper on the island in 
1935. 

I had read Kenneth Roberts' fine his- 
torical novel Rabble in Arms, which 
described in detail this battle on Oc- 
tober 11, 1776, and the sinking of the 
Royal Savage at the Southern tip of the 
island. I reasoned that if the account 
were true, then the remains of the boat 
could be found. 

After many dives from a canoe over 
what I felt was the wreck, I brought 
up pieces of wood, sąuare nails and 
grapę shot that I was able to grab in 
the few seconds I could stay down in 
twenty feet of water. When I informed 
the owner of the camp about my dis- 
covery, he contacted professional di- 
vers who raised the Royal Savage and 
also discovered the Philadelphia not 
far away. It had been on the bottom of 
the lakę for 159 years with its mast 
still straight up, only ten feet below 
the surface of the water. 

John B. Ferguson Jr. 

Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania 

A Dining Tradition 
To the editor: 

As a former resident of Vermont and 
a long-time subscriber to your maga- 
zine, your article on "Diner Delights" 
[VL, Spring 1991] brought back many 
pleasant memories. 

Until 1959 my parents, brother and 
I lived in Chester, and a favorite eating 
place of ours was Dooley's Diner. The 
atmosphere was uniąue, the food was 
great, and the people were friendly. In 
July of that year we moved to Arizona. 

In July 1988, I madę a return trip to 
Chester along with my wife and 
daughter. This was their first trip to 
Vermont. I went to our former home, 
renewed friendships and headed for 
Dooley's Diner and found that the 
name of the place had changed to De- 


laney's Country Girl. Fortunately only 
the name had changed. The food was 
great and the ambiance was excellent. 
What a nice way to introduce my fam- 
ily to Vermont and its people. 

I may live in Arizona but my heart 
is still in Vermont. 

Your magazine is excellent and the 
articles are really enjoyable. Keep up 
the good work. 

John Washington 
Clifton, Arizona 

Up the Down Lakę 
To the editor: 

Re: Summer 1991 "The Battle of 
Valcour Island" by Joe Sherman, page 
12, paragraph 1, sentence 1. "General 
Benedict Arnold peered south down 
Lakę Champlain ..." 

Since the Glacial Epoch, one million 
years ago, Lakę Champlain from its 
basin at Whitehall has flowed north to 
the Richelieu River, the St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic. 

Ergo: North is down. South is up. 

Lakę Champlain, Key to Liberty, by 
Ralph Nading Hill, and other history 
books are ąuite elear on this. 

Nitpick'n aside, this issue was su- 
perb! "Vermont Treasures" was a fit- 
ting bicentennial accolade. Take a 
bow, you topped even your high stan¬ 
dard for ąuality presentation. 

Shirley Ann Nichols 
Belleair, Florida 

St. Albans 
To the editor: 

I especially enjoyed Joe Sherman's 
article, "Springtime in St. Albans" 
[VL, Spring 1991). About 1870, my 
grandfather, Alexander Carnahan, left 
his native Scotland to settle in St. Al¬ 
bans. He was a joiner (carpenter), and 
I vaguely recall my father telling me 
that Grandfather worked for the Pull- 
man Co., building railroad cars. 
(Maybe it was "The CV.") In October 
1872, Grandfather joined Franklin Ma¬ 
sonie Lodge No. 4.1 wrote to the lodge 


in 1959 for information on my grand¬ 
father, but unfortunately, the lodge 
records were destroyed in the fire of 
1895. 

About 1875, Grandfather returned 
to Scotland, married, had three chil- 
dren, one of whom was my father, and 
returned to this country about 1890, 
settling in Newark, New Jersey. 

Lve often thought, especially when 
we visited St. Albans a few years ago, 
that had Grandfather chosen to remain 
in St. Albans, I might be a Vermonter 
today. And that would have been fine 
with me. We love Vermont. 

William E. Carnahan 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Westminster West 
To the editor: 

The first article in the Green Moun- 
tain Post Boy on page 3 [VL, Spring 
1991] causes me to write to say I re- 
member the old Congregational 
Church in Westminster West. I was a 
"Kurn Hattin boy" (vintage 1920- 
1928) — just down the road from West¬ 
minster West. Most Sundays we Kurn 
Hattin boys walked to church in West¬ 
minster. 

It's been some time sińce Kurn Hat¬ 
tin: high school in New Hampshire; 
graduate of UNH ; school teaching in 
New York State; five years in WW2 as 
an Army captain; managing college 
bookstores for the past 45 years at Syr- 
acuse, UNH, Brown, Penn State, Tu- 
lane and Rollins College; a 50-year 
marriage (to a Kurn Hattin girl), with 
four daughters, seven grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. Pm still 
working and living in the second best 
State — Florida. 

As noted, it is almost impossible to 
describe Vermont to anyone. I was 
bom in Guildhall but how can one tell 
anybody about "the only Guildhall in 
the World." 

Vermont can best be felt by the 
poem "No Vermonters in Heaven." 
Dayton M. Henson 
Winter Park, Florida 
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A new era is dawning at 
Yermont Life, even as 
you read these words. 

Starting with the next issue 
[Winter 1991], the magazine 
will carry paid advertising for 
the first time in its history. 

It's a change that we are look- 
ing forward to and one that 
we believe will make yer¬ 
mont Life of even morę value 
and use to its many readers. 

Not only will advertising 
help Vermont Life keep its 
books balanced in the face of 
rising postał and printing 
costs, but we believe it will 
give you, our readers, much 
new and valuable informa- 
tion. There will be ideas 
about where to stay and 
travel in Vermont, what to 
see and do, what services are 
available, and what Vermont 
Products and foods you may 
want to buy for yourself or 
give to others. In short, with 
the addition of selected top- 
ąuality Vermont-related ad- 
vertising to our pages, we'll 
be able to offer you much 
morę information about the 
State we all love. Whether 
you live in Vermont, visit the State from elsewhere, or 
simply like to keep in touch with what's going on here, 
the advertising we will carry is bound to have something 
of interest for you. 

Our award-winning editorial standards will not change 
with the addition of advertising. We will continue to pub- 
lish the best, most authoritative, most beautiful and enjoy- 
able magazine about Vermont. Our plan is to join other 
top-quality magazines such as National Geographic, 
Smithsonian, and Audubon that incorporate advertising 
in ways that are both tasteful and useful to their readers. 
As always, we welcome your comments and suggestions. 

Like Vermont itself, Vermont Life has long been uniąue. 
We are determined to institute advertising in a way that 
will do the State of Yermont — our publisher — proud. 


And we'll do it in a way that 
maintains the uniąue char- 
acter and ąuality for which 
Vermont Life has been fa- 
mous for 45 years. 

We're excited about this 
new era in Vermont Life’s 
history. It promises many 
morę years of one of Ameri¬ 
ca^ best regional magazines. 
• 

Speaking of history, we 

give you a solid dose of it in 
this issue. And one reason for 
that is the fact that Yer¬ 
mont^ history is still alive, 
in part because many of the 
people who remember it are 
still living. We got a vivid ex- 
ample of this in the mail re- 
cently. 

In our story on song col- 
lector Helen Hartness Flan- 
ders [YL, Spring 1991], we 
referred to an 1873 tragedy in 
£ which five drowned when a 
| boat loaded with 23 people 
5 capsized on Mirror Lakę in 
£ North Calais. Two letters 
came to us ąuickly, one from 
a woman whose grand- 
mother had perished in the 
disaster, another from a 
woman whose grandmother had been among the 18 people 
rescued. 

Mrs. Doreen Sanville of Irasburg, granddaughter of the 
woman (actually a little girl in 1873) who survived, wrote 
to share some family memories of that awful day. Her 
great-grandfather, Clark Gray, was on the ill-fated boat 
with his two children, Herbert, 11, and Flora, 6. 

"As Herbert fell in the water, his father grabbed him by 
the back of his jacket. This was the only dry spot on him," 
Mrs. Sanville wrote. "Herbert then noticed the long curls 
of his little sister in the water, which enabled his father 
to rescue her." 

Little Flora, saved by her curly hair, eventually became 
Mrs. Sanville's grandmother. 


Marie Loeffler and her students, at work at Dancer's 
Respite North in Windsor ; part of the new life 
in this old town. Story , page 14. 


(continued on page 58) 
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In Yermont 


Looking for — 

And Finding — 

The Cwil War in 
The Green Mountains 

By Howard Coffin 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


T he little American flag next to Private Isaiah T. 
Maxham's memoriał stone in North Bridgewater is 
fading as this autumn's colors touch the Vermont 
hills. But next Memoriał Day, as always, there will 
be a new flag, placed in the smali upland cemetery by the 
local American Legion chapter, and a fresh bouąuet of 
lilacs. Although you can clearly read in the weathered 
stone that Maxham died in 1864 at 22 in the infamous 
Confederate prison at Andersonville, Georgia, the inscrip- 
tions on many Civil War markers are not so easily deci- 
phered. Even those carved in tough Vermont granite are 
beginning to fade like the little flags. 

The Civil War, after all, ended morę than a century and 
a ąuarter ago. Two fuli lifetimes have passed sińce Max- 
hanTs brief life ended a thousand miles from home. Yet 
the flags and flowers that appear almost magically every 


Right, the Maxham memoriał in North Bridgewater. Such 
monnments are among Vermont's most touching Civil 
War sites, hut there are many others around the State. 
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A bank lock, a historie poster, and some of the bills stolen in the Confederate raid on St. Albans lie in Taylor Park, the 
central green onto which the raiders herded townspeople when they robbed three banks on October 19, 1864. 


spring in Vermont's cemeteries declare that the war is far 
from forgotten here. Indeed, for those inclined to look it 
remains a vivid presence in this little State, which sent 
34,000 men — morę than a tenth of its population — into 
the fighting that ended American slavery and preserved 
the Union. 

Today it is virtually impossible to find an old Vermont 
graveyard without Civil War Stones, many with such in- 
scriptions as "killed at Gettysburg," "killed at Cedar 
Creek." The graveyards may be Vermont's most touching 
Civil War places, but they are by no means the only sites 
that survive from that troubled time. In St. Albans, for 
instance, a contractor from New Hampshire died in a little 
building that still stands along the main Street, struck 
down by a Confederate bullet fired in the war's most north- 
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ern land action, the St. Albans Raid. Some 10,000 young 
men went off to fight from what is now the high school 
athletic field in Brattleboro. One of Abraham Lincoln's top 
hats is displayed in the Manchester home built by his son, 
a Union soldier present at Lee's surrender. The State House 
in Montpelier contains the battle flags of the Vermont 
Brigade and other storied units from the Green Mountain 
State. 

Some Civil War story, remembered or forgotten, is prob- 
ably associated with any of the thousands of Vermont 
buildings that datę from before the firing on Fort Sumter. 
In many ways, most of the State is a repository of Civil 
War history, for Vermont as much as any of the States that 
went to war retains the look of Civil War America, of smali 
towns and farms. Look up the road leading to any old 









Vermont hill farm and it's likely that some lad, looking 
as brave as he could, walked down it on his way to join 
the Union army, perhaps never to return. And if he did 
return, was it to swing a scythe with but one good arm, 
to follow a plow on but one good leg? Though musket balls 
and disease did their worst, Vermont soldiers wrote a re- 
markable war record. They shattered the flank of Pickett's 
Charge, captured the dread Fredericksburg heights, held a 
vital Wilderness crossroads while 1,100 of their number 
were shot, turned sudden defeat into a grand victory along 
the banks of Cedar Creek. Reputedly, Vermont never lost 
a flag in battle. 

The 1882 book Anecdotes, Poetry and Incidents of the 
War describes the Vermont Brigade this way: 'They were 
strangely proud, not of themselves individually, but of the 
brigade collectively ; for they knew perfectly well they 
were the best fighters in the known world. They were long 
of limb, and could outmarch the army. They were indi- 
vidually self-reliant and skillful in the use of arms, and 
they honestly believed that the Vermont Brigade could not 
be beaten by all the combined armies of the rebellion." 

My favorite Vermont Civil War place is a farmhouse in 
the Pomfret hills where my great-grandfather, once a pri- 
vate in the Ninth Vermont Regiment, died one snowy 
night in 1923. The next morning the people of the town 
came to elear the snów from three miles of road so his 
body could be taken to the Grange Hall. The Vermont 
veterans were held in such regard. 

What follows is a look at 21 Vermont places that help 
to tell YermonCs Civil War story. 


OLD CONSTITUTION HOUSE, Windsor 

One could make the case that Vermont was destined 
sińce its earliest days to go to war over the slavery ques- 
tion. There's no better place to contemplate that possi- 
bility than along Windsor's broad main Street in the white 
frame structure known as the Old Constitution House. 

No State in the nation was ever morę firmly opposed to 
slavery than Vermont, and in that building on a rainy 
summer day in 1777 settlers of the New Hampshire Grants 
adopted a constitution for the Republic of Vermont that 
became the world's first to outlaw slavery. Lest there be 
any doubt of Vermont's position on slavery, in 1803 a 
Vermont Supreme Court justice declared that only "a bill 
of sale from Almighty God" would be adeąuate proof that 
one person had a right to own another. 

Down the road, south of the Windsor business district, 
stands a building that once manufactured tools of war that 
ended slavery once and for all. What is now the American 
Precision Museum was once a weapons factory that turned 
out morę than 50,000 muskets for the Union army. Some 
of those weapons and the machines that madę them are 
on display. 


ROKEBY, Ferrisburgh 

Though many Vermonters opened their homes to run- 
away slaves, many morę Vermont houses than could pos- 
sibly have served the purpose reputedly were stops on the 
"Underground Railroad." Unąuestionably, slaves took ref- 


uge at Rokeby. The old family home of Vermont author 
Rowland Evans Robinson, Rokeby is wonderfully un- 
changed and open to the public. Robinson's father, the 
abolitionist Rowland Thomas Robinson, gave slaves lodg- 
ing and pay for laboring on his farm. Period letters pre- 
served at Rokeby challenge the notion of the Underground 
Railroad in Vermont having been a nighttime operation 
involving secret rooms and tunnels. Apparently the slaves 
worked the fields around Rokeby ąuite openly. Certainly, 
freed slaves lived in the hired helps' ąuarters, a large 
homey space above the great kitchen that seems today 
something of a freedom shrine. Incidentally, the elder Rob¬ 
inson was a Quaker who said he'd rather the Union dis- 
solve than a war begin. His wife, also a Quaker, had a 
brother who went off to war from East Montpelier and 
died of wounds sustained at Cold Harbor. His uniform 
hangs in an upstairs bedroom at Rokeby. 


BENNINGTON Museum, OM Bennington 

The prominent abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison, a 
friend of the Robinsons, edited a paper in Bennington for 
a year beginning in 1828. In the first edition of fournal of 
the Times he declared as a prime editorial intent "the 
gradual emancipation of every slave in the Republic." A 
bronze plaąue on a boulder near Old First Church points 
out the location of Garrison's office. 

Just down the hill, the Bennington Museum houses a 
fine Civil War collection, including the complete run of 
fournal of the Times and the key to Libby Prison, the 
dreary lock-up for Union officers in the Confederate Capital 
of Richmond. Edward Hastings Ripley, a Rutlander in- 
strumental in the capture of Richmond, brought the key 
home. The museum displays his uniform and that of 
George Stannard, who ordered the Vermonters' attack on 
Pickett 7 s Charge at Gettysburg. And there's a flag of Ri- 
pley's Ninth Vermont Regiment still draped with black 
crepe added the day the soldiers learned Lincoln had been 
killed. 


The STEVENS House, Vergennes 

On an April night in 1859, with a thin coating of snów 
down on the Champlain Valley, John Brown's body was 
brought to the Stevens House in Vergennes to lie overnight 
on its journey back to Brown's Adirondack farm. The mil- 
itant abolitionist went forth from his farm at North Elba, 
New York, to raid Harper's Ferry, Virginia, hoping to start 
a slave uprising. But he was captured by militia under 
Robert E. Lee, tried, and hanged. Local legend holds that 
on his way to Harper's Ferry, Brown stopped in Vergennes 
to buy some ropę, which was later used to hang him. His 
body, accompanied by his widów and the abolitionist Gar¬ 
rison, came north by train. A sleigh was waiting at the 
little Vergennes railroad station to bear the sad party to a 
local hostelry, the Stevens House. Next morning the 
mournful journey continued by ferry boat across the lakę 
and back to the Browns' mountain home, where John 
Brown's body lies today. The Stevens House still stands 
at Vergennes' main intersection, the home of a restaurant 
and bank. 
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Abraham Lincoln's stovepipe hat, Robert Todd Lincoln's 
glasses, and memorabilia front the collection at Hildene. 


BRATTLEBORO ENCAMPMENT, Brattleboro 


with a huge roof stone known ever after as "Oliver's 
Cave." Nobody ever tried to forcibly enlist Plaisted, and 
he lived out the war in his mountain hideaway. A hike of 
about a mile and a half through the woods up and around 
the side of Ellis Mountain will bring you to Oliver's Cave, 
another kind of Civil War monument. Ask people in East 
Barnard for directions. 


Sleeping Sentinel Monument, Groton 

The sad reality of the Civil War began to reach Vermont 
after the engagement at Lee's Mills, Virginia, in the spring 
of 1862 produced the first heavy Vermont casualties. One 
soldier killed in action was William Scott of Groton. By 
the time he died, Scott was perhaps the most famous pri- 
vate in the Union army. He had been sentenced to death 
by firing sąuad after being found asleep at his post the 
previous winter. After appeals by fellow infantrymen and 
Vermonters in Washington, President Lincoln had Scott 
pardoned, and even visited the scene to make surę his 
orders were carried out. The case of the "Sleeping Senti- 
nel" attracted national attention. Scott died speaking 
words of praise for Abraham Lincoln, so his fellow soldiers 
said. 

The document that ordered Scott's execution is at the 
Fairbanks Museum in St. Johnsbury. A granite monument 
beside Route 302 three miles west of Groton marks the 
site of the Scott home. The soldiePs family is buried in a 
tiny graveyard in the trees just across the road. Ali except 
William. He's buried in a Union cemetery at Yorktown, 
near Lee's Mills, on ground where Washington fought 
Cornwallis four-score years before the Union divided. 


Vermonters enlisted by the thousands when the shoot- 
ing started, and one of the places they went to entrain 
south for the battlefields was what is now Brattleboro 
Union High SchooPs athletic fields. A smali monument 
at the entrance States that 10,200 volunteers were mus- 
tered into service there, and 4,666 veterans were mustered 
out. From the list of unit names one knows that many of 
the tough Hghters who stood firm at Cedar Creek and 
Gettysburg were there. A wonderful bas-relief depicts a 
soldier, neatly dressed in fuli uniform, holding a rifle and 
looking most serious about the business of war ahead. 
Beside that depiction of a soldier mustering in is one of a 
Vermonter mustering out, head bandaged, waving his hat, 
letting out a cheer, glad to be home for good. 

OlIVER'S CAVE, Barnard 

Early in the Civil War a patriotic fever gripped Vermont. 
Bands played and military companies marched as men has- 
tened to sign up. In fact, of all the men who went off to 
the war from Vermont, 90 percent were volunteers. But 
war was not for all. 

When the fighting broke out, Oliver Plaisted of East 
Barnard left his hermit's shack on Broad Brook and headed 
for the nearby hills. It was Plaisted's intention to avoid 
the war, and he first found shelter in a smali cave he partly 
walled up. On a wali of his lonely hideout he scratched 
"this is heli." 

Later, using a railroad jack, he built a stone structure 


Julian Scott House, Johnson 

Julian Scott, renowned Civil War artist, was born in a 
farmhouse that stands along Route 15 on the east edge of 
Johnson Village. His epic battlefield canvas "The Battle of 
Cedar Creek" hangs in the State House, and at least three 
of Scott's war paintings were used in the Public Broad- 
casting SystenTs recent television series The Civil War. 
But it's less well known that he was Vermont's first 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner. A drummer boy 
who enlisted at the age of 15, Scott was decorated for 
bringing wounded soldiers back across Warwick Creek un- 
der enemy fire at Lee's Mills. It isn't known whether Julian 
Scott knew William Scott, but it's possible the mortally 
wounded William was one of the soldiers Julian carried. 
The Scott home sits a half mile from the center of town, 
on the north side of Route 15, an old white frame house 
that's been added to at least twice. 


Civil War Monument, Tunbńdge 

Things change slowly in Tunbridge, and surely a Civil 
War veteran from that town would ąuickly recognize his 
community today. The Civil War monument at the cem¬ 
etery entrance on Route 110 in the middle of the village 
bears the names of 143 Tunbridge men who served. It's 
hard to imagine a town that size sending so many to war, 
but so it went throughout Yermont. The granite soldier 
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atop thc monument looks toward the Tunbridge Fair- 
grounds, a fair bom four ycars before the war ended. The 
fair moved from North Tunbridge to its prescnt sitc in 
1875. Walk the fairgrounds at fair time in Septcmber and 
know that many Civil War veterans walked there before 
you. 

Let Tunbridge serve as a typical little Vermont farm 
town that gave generously of her young men. A mile up 
the hill by the monument is a little cemetery with the 
grave of a Tunbridge lad killcd at the Battle of Frcder- 
icksburg. Some 9,000 Yankees were killcd, woundcd or 
captured in a futile two-day attempt to scize an iinprcg- 
nable Confedcrate position held by Robert E. Lee. 

GrAFTON TAVERN, Grafion 

Ulysses Grant spent a night during his 1867 presidential 
campaign at the Grafton Tavern. Surely he reccived a 
warm welcome when he spoke in ncarby Cambridgcport; 
Grafton alone sent 106 men to war. The Grafton Museum 
has a fine smali Civil War collection and preservcs the 
tavern register in which a clerk recorded Grant's arrival. 

Many war vetcrans helped form thc Grafton Coronet 
Band in 1867, just two ycars after Appomatox. The band 
still exists and each Memoriał Day participates in an elab- 
orate cercmony that remembers GraftoiTs sons and daugh- 
ters who fought in all wars. 

Grafton was also the home of Daisy Turner, whosc fa- 
ther, Alcx, was an escaped slave who fought for thc Union 
and then settled in Yermont. Daisy Turner lived to be 105 



At Bennington Museum, the ke\j to Libln / Prisott in Rich- 
mond, Wirginia , is displayed before a memoriał bas-relief. 


and recited Civil War verses from memory for Ken Burns, 
who madę her a prominent part of his PBS series The Civil 
War. Burns called Turner his "Greek chorus to thc Battle 
of Gettysburg." 

Stephen Thomas Monument, Bethel 

Go three and one half miles north of Bethel village on 
Routc 12 and turn left on the Gilead Brook Road. Then 
just short of two miles turn right and proceed uphill about 
a mile and a half to the height of land. On the right is a 
smali monument set just above the road. It marks Stephen 
Thomas's birthplace. 

A bronze plaąue on the stone says Colonel Thomas com- 
manded the Eighth Vermont Regiment. Above thc plaąue, 
a faded carving in thc stone says the monument was ded- 
icated on Octobcr 19, 1914, the 50th anniversary of the 
Battle of Cedar Creek. At Cedar Creek Thomas led his 
little regiment on a suicidal mission, to make a stand 
against an overwhelming Confedcrate surprise attack. In 
the fiercest close-in fighting of the battle, morę than half 
the regiment became casualtics, buying time so the Yer¬ 
mont Brigade and others could prepare a stand that even- 
tually stopped the Southerners. Then what was left of the 
little Eighth joined in an overwhelming attack under Gen¬ 
eral Philip Shcridan that turned defeat into a glorious 
Union victory, a victory that insured Lincoln's re-election. 

Two months carlier, at the Battle of Winchester, 
Thomas had ordered his regiment into battle with the 
words: "Boys, if you ever pray, the time to pray has come. 
Pray now, remember Ethan Allen and old Vermont, and 
we'll drive 'em to heli. Come on old Vermont!" 

The CONFEDERATE RAID, St Albans 

While Vermonters fought at Cedar Creek, 600 miles to 
the north that same Octobcr 19, 1864, Confederatc raiders 
who had infiltrated Franklin County from Canada were 
robbing three banks in St. Albans. They got away with 
morę than $200,000, though little cvcr reached the Con¬ 
federatc treasury. 

Much in St. Albans remains as it was then. The Con- 
federates herded townspeople into Taylor Park, still the 
city's centerpiece, to keep them under guard during thc 
robberies. Many pre-war buildings still stand by the park, 
including the school from which students were dismissed 
early that historie day. It's now a museum. The railroad 
station down Lakę Street is where the Confederates arrivcd 
in twos and threes over sevcral days to unobtrusively take 
up rcsidcncc in city hostelries. One, the St. Albans House, 
stands across Lakę Street from thc station, looking about 
as it did in 1864. 

The Confederates fled north along Main Street, after 
mortally wounding one civilian. He died in the modest 
brick building that's now thc officc of Vermont Com- 
munity College. One can follow the escape of the raiders 
toward Canada via Route 105. The cement bridge nine 
miles north in the midst of Sheldon is the site of a covered 
bridge thc Confederates attempted to set afire to slow their 
pursuers. 

The St. Albans Historical Museum, next to Taylor Park, 
has exhibits on the raid and other local events. 
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Woodward Statuę, westford 

At the head of the town grcen m Westford is a statuę of 
the Rev. John H. Woodward, chaplain of the First Vermont 
Cavalry Regiment. In uniform, with a hand on the Bibie, 
the reverend stands before the church he served as pastor 
for a ąuarter century. Though past 50 when he enlisted, 
Woodward earned the sobriąuet "the fighting chaplain" in 
the Shenandoah Valley and in one skirmish captured two 
of Turner Ashby's raiders. Woodward's son, Captain John 
W. Woodward, also served in the First Cavalry. But soon 
after Gettysburg he received word that his Hancee, a young 
lady from nearby Cambridge, had dicd of illness. Young 
Woodward then became reckless and was killed in a skir¬ 
mish near the Potomac River. He was taken home and 
buried in Cambridge beside the woman he planned to 
marry. The reverend thereafter lost his taste for war and 
returned to Yermont. Today, in stone, he looks east toward 


the Chin of Mt. Mansfield, the highest point in Vermont, 
just showing above a near ridge. 

HlSTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM, Waterbury 

The Civil War took a frightful toll on the nation and 
perhaps no one knew that better than Dr. Henry Janes of 
Waterbury. Janes went from his Waterbury home to serve 
as a doctor in the Union army and become one of the war's 
prominent surgeons. He supervised hospitals that cared 
for 50,000 soldiers, including 20,000 Union and Confed- 
erate soldiers wounded at Gettysburg. Late in the war he 
was in charge of a large hospital for Civil War sick and 
wounded in Montpelier, where Vermont College now 
stands. His home on Waterbury's main Street — now the 
village library and local historical society museum — dis- 
plays some of his Civil War surgical instrumcnts. 
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Above, General George Stannard, a commander of Ver- 
mont troops at Gettysburg, lost his right arm in battle. 
His statuę is in Burlington's Lakeview Cemetery. 


Stannard House, Milton 

A half-mile north of Chimney Corners, on Route 7 just 
across the road from thc "Welcome to Milton" sign, stands 
a housc once owned by one of the true heroes of Gettys¬ 
burg, General George Stannard. Local people are trying to 
savc the building, which needs paint and repairs, and tum 
it into a museum. Not long ago a barn behind the house, 
containing eąuipment madę for a left-handed man, was 
torn down. lt had been Stannard's barn, built for him after 
he lost his right arm in battle. 

At Gettysburg, Stannard ordered some 900 men of his 
Second Vcrmont Brigade into the no-man's land in front 
of Cemetery Ridge just as Pickett's great charge hit the 
Union linę. The Yermonters marched out, wheeled right, 


and delivered a devastating flank fire into the Southerners, 
ending any chance that the attack would succeed. "Glory 
to God, glory to God, see the Vermonters go at it," shouted 
General Abner Doubleday as he watched the brave ma- 
neuver. Stannard became an instant hero, had a Vermont 
town named after him, and later became doorkeeper for 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Lakeview Cemetery, Burlington 

Near the shore in the old part of Burlington's Lakeview 
Cemetery is a remarkable grouping of Civil War graves. A 
statuę of George Stannard, in a uniform with an empty 
sleeve, marks his grave. 

Back from the lakę, perhaps 25 yards from Stannard's 
grave, is the resting place of another Vermont commander 
at Gettysburg, William Wells. Wells led the First Vermont 
Cavalry, and identical statues of the generał, sword in 
hand, stand at the base of Round Top at Gettysburg and 
in Burlington^ Battery Park. 

Two stars, a major generaPs insignia, adorn the smali 
stone at the grave of 01iver Otis Howard, a Union major 
generał who lived the last 15 years of his life in Burlington. 
A man of accomplishment, Howard after the war accepted 
Cochise's surrender, headed the Freedmen's Bureau, and 
founded two colleges for blacks, including Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. Howard was a major figurę in 
the Civil War, though his Eleventh Corps was over- 
whelmed by Stonewall Jackson at Chancellorsville. He 
selected the Union defensive position on Cemetery Ridge 
while briefly in command at Gettysburg and served well 
in Sherman's Atlanta campaign and march to the sea. His 
two granddaughters still live in a house built by their fa- 
ther, the generaPs son, at the corner of Burlington^ Main 
and Summit streets. Two doors down Summit Street is 
thc generaPs home, where he died. 

Lincolna Hat, at Hildene, Manchester 

A stovepipe hat that belonged to Abraham Lincoln is a 
treasured possession of Hildene, the Manchester home of 
Robert Todd Lincoln, son of the Civil War president. The 
hat almost seems to wait for Lincoln and, indeed, had he 
not been assassinated in the spring of 1865, he probably 
would have eonie to Vermont the following summer. His 
wife, Mary Todd Lincoln, spent several days at Manches¬ 
ter^ Equinox House during two wartime summers and had 
madę reservations for herself and her husband for the sum¬ 
mer of 1865. But Lincoln was killed that spring. Above the 
mantel of an upstairs bedroom is a mirror that hung in 
the entrance hall of thc Lincoln White House, a mirror the 
president might have lookcd into as he left for Ford's Thea- 
ter. 

Though Lincoln never visited Vermont, he seemed to 
have a elear affection for the Vermont soldiers. When he 
went to the Potomac docks to greet soldiers arriving to 
defend Washington from a Confederate army in the sum¬ 
mer of 1864, an officer apologized because no generals were 
present. "I do not care to see any major generals," Lincoln 
replied. "I came here to see the Vermont Brigade." 

Robert Todd Lincoln graduated from Harvard in 1864, 
joined GranPs Staff, and was present at Lee's surrender. 
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Carued in granite, a young soldier looks forever south- 
ward in the fine Civil War memoriał itt Chittenden. 


Memoriał Hall, H ar d wiek 

Many Vermont soldiers who survived the war lived out 
their days as members of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Most communities of any size had local posts of the vet- 
erans' organization. Some Hardwick residents treasure old 
picture posteards showing members of the Hardwick GAR 


posed on the steps of Memoriał Hall at its dedication in 
1911. Built of granite ąuarried in nearby Woodbury, Mem¬ 
oriał Hall calls to mind a sentence about the Chancel- 
lorsville campaign from Fletcher Pratt's book Ordeal by 
Fire. "Toward evening (Confederate General Jubal) Early 
put a brigade into column for one last effort, with the war 
ery 'Remember Jackson!' but a Vermont regiment as hard 
as the hills that gave them birth stood up to receive it 
hand-to-hand, and the retreat of the Union army was se- 
cure." 

Distinguished, columned Memoriał Hall, at the corner 
of North Main and Church streets, was built to honor 
Hardwick's soldiers. Their names are on granite plaąues. 
The local GAR once met upstairs in a large, vaulted, ma- 
ple-floored hall. The GAR was a powerful political force 
in Vermont until it died out with the veterans. Today the 
Vermont Hemlocks, Civil War re-enactors, meet in the 
upstairs hall, often dressed in carefully authenticated uni- 
forms. In the old building's soft light they could be the 
ghosts of those who once gathered to share memories of 
long-ago campfires near Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the 
Wilderness, and Cold Harbor. 

Civil War Monument, chittenden 

As the century of the Civil War was about to become 
history, Vermont towns and villages began a flurry of mon¬ 
ument erecting to honor those who had served. Most every 
community of any size boasts a handsome monument 
topped by a soldier carved in granite or marble. The oldest 
stands along the main Street of Williamstown. My favorite, 
the work of a highly skilled sculptor, graces the crossroads 
of little Chittenden village in Rutland County. From his 
pedestal in that mountain town, the soldier, rifle at rest, 
faces south, his gazę seemingly fixed on something very 
far off. I choose to think he is looking toward Fredericks- 
burg or Savage Station or the Wilderness or Fisher's Hill, 
some distant but not forgotten field where so many com- 
rades fell. 


If You Go ... 

Old Constitution House, where Vermont's constitution 
and its anti-slavery clause were adopted, is on North 
Main Street in Windsor. Open late May through mid-Oc- 
tober, Wednesday-Sunday, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults, $1; un- 
der 14, free. (802) 674-6628. 

The American Precision Museum, where Civil War 
weapons were manufactured, is at 96 Main Street, 
Windsor. Open May 20-November Monday-Friday, 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Saturday, Sunday and holidays, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Adults, $2; ages 6-12, 75 centS; under 6, free. (802) 
674-5781. 

Rokeby, a stop on the Underground Railroad, is on Route 
7 north of Ferrisburgh. Open May-October, Thursday- 
Sunday, guided tours only, 11 a.m., 12:30 p.m., 2 p.m. 
Adults, $2; students and seniors, SI. (802) 877-3406. 

Bennington Museum, which houses Civil War artifacts, 
including the key to Libby Prison, is on West Main 
Street (Route 9), Old Bennington. Open daily March T 
December 22, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Open weekends in January 


and February. Adults, $4.50; seniors, students, $3.50. 

(802) 447-1571. 

The Grafton Historical Society Museum is open Satur- 
days, 2:30-4:30 p.m., late May-early October; Sundays, 
July-September, 2:30-4:30 p.m. (802) 843-2344. 

The St. Albans Historical Museum on Church Street 
next to Taylor Park, the town green, contains much mem- 
orabilia from the St. Albans Raid. Open Tuesday-Satur- 
day, July-September, 1-4 p.m. Adults, $1; 12 and under, 
free. (802) 527-7933. 

The Waterbury Village Library and Historical Society are 

in the former residence of Dr. Henry Janes, 28 No. Main 
Street, Waterbury. Cali for hours. (802) 244-7036. 

Hildene, Robert Todd Lincoln's home, is on Route 7A in 
Manchester. Open daily May 13-October 31, 9:30 a.m.-4 
p.m. Adults, $5; ages 6-14, $2; under 6, free. (802) 362- 
1788. 

The State House is on State Street in Montpelier. Open 
Monday-Friday, 8 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Free guided tours July 1- 
October 12, Monday-Friday 10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. and Satur- 
days 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 





















The focal point of Civil War artifacts at the State House is "The Battle of Cedar Creek" by Julian Scott. 


The State House, Montpelier 

The State House is in many ways a Civil War shrine. 
Visitors entering by the main door are confronted by one 
of the finest of all statues of Abraham Lincoln, the bust 
by Brattleboro's Larkin Meade. The Cedar Creek Room, 
now beautifully restored, displays Scott's monumental 10- 
by-20-foot painting, 'The Battle of Cedar Creek/' It shows 
the Vermont Brigade joining the great Union counterat- 
tack that turned Cedar Creek from a Confederate victory 
to a great Union victory, one that assured Lincoln^ re- 
election. Philip Sheridan, who led the counterattack at 
Cedar Creek, said it accuratcly depicted the Vermonters 
as they looked "going in." Sheridan spoke at the State 
House and said: "When I saw these old flags I thought I 
ought to say as much as this: I have never commanded 
troops in whom I had morę confidence than I had in the 
Vermont troops . . The old flags he saw are still where 
he saw them, in the lobby of the House of Representatives. 

MAXHAM MEMORIAŁ, North Bridgewater 

Nowhere is the war's terrible toll on Vermont as evident 
as it is in the state's cemetcries. Going north on Routc 12 
out of Woodstock, tum left opposite the old stone school- 
house in Prosper. Three miles uphill on the left is a smali 
country graveyard. Isaiah Maxham's stone stands next to 


an identical one for his father, also named Isaiah. The elder 
Maxham, who died five years after his son at the age of 
68, is buried there. His son's remains are in the national 
cemetery at Andersonville, Georgia, where the graves of 
thousands upon thousands of Union soldiers are close-set 
in long rows. 

The younger Maxham had been captured in the summer 
of 1864 at Cold Harbor, Virginia, when Ulysses Grant or- 
dered a hopeless attack against well-prepared Confederate 
positions. The battle cost the Union army 8,000 men in 
less than 10 minutes. Maxham expired two months later 
in Andersonville Prison, one of 30,000 Union soldiers who 
died in that worst of Civil War places. 

MaxhanTs stone speaks not only to what Vermont lost 
in the Civil War, but it is also a poignant reminder of what 
was lost by those who did not come home. Cows grazing 
in a green field sometimes wander up to the cemetery wali 
or drink from the little brook that rushes through trees 
where birds sing. Behind a nearby farmhousc and red barn, 
hardwoods that color deeply in autumn climb steep hills 
toward bluc sky and white clouds. Isaiah Maxham lost 
most of a fuli life in such a landscape. He gave up a life 
in Yermont. 


Howard J. Coffin, a student of the Civil War and Vermont’s role 
in it, is press secretary for U.S. Senator James M. Jeffords, R-Vt. 
He is planning a book on Civil war sites in Vermont. Anyone 
with information on the subject should contact Coffin. 
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WINDSOR 

A Town with a Rich Past 
Works to Find Its Futurę 

By Mark Pendergrast 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


The high majesty of clouds, rolled in massy radiance 
against the blue; pines shadowed deep and darkly 
green, minored in still waters; the contemplative 
mystery of the hills — these are the perfect chalices 
of truth. 

— Louise Saunders, The Knave of Hearts. 

T he lines above still describe WindsoPs Paradise 
Park, where The Knave of Hearts was writtcn and 
first performed in 1919 with a cast of local chil- 
dren. It is fitting that the capstone of Windsor's 
celebration of Vermont's statehood bicentennial this year 
will be another performance of the play, again with a cast 
of local children, again to be performed in Paradise Park. 

The performance is symbolic in an even broader sense, 
though. It is emblematic, to some residents, of WindsoTs 
hopeful futurę as well as its proud past. 

Despite a rich heritage, Windsor has had its problems 
lately. The 1980s brought the decline of the machinę tool 
industry, which had long been the base of the town's pros¬ 
perity. And in 1986 the 50-year-old Goodyear Rubber 
plant, which at its height employed 1,500, closed. 

With Goodyear gone and the State of Vermont, which 
does not pay taxes on its land, holding 30 per cent of the 
town's acreage, Windsor (pop. 4,000) had the highest prop- 
erty tax ratę in the State. The town's Main Street, though 
it is attractive and has plenty of parking, is like a smile 
with a few missing teeth; several of its smali businesses 
have moved elsewhere. 

Paradise Park itself, sold to the town by the Evarts fam- 
ily, had fallen on difficult times sińce its hopeful inau- 
guration as a public area in 1952. Fireplaces, a shelter, and 
a Girl Scout Camp were built, only to be destroyed by 
vandals as the years passed. The park got a reputation as 
a hangout for vagrants, a place to be avoided. Finally, the 
town put up a gate to keep people out. 

Now, thanks largely to the efforts of Michael Quinn, an 


intense 36-year-old science teacher who moved to Windsor 
six years ago, Paradise Park is being reclaimed, along with 
its heritage. Quinn conducted a natural resources inven- 
tory of the park and found that the 115-acre preserve hosts 
virtually every known wildlife species in Vermont, in- 
cluding moose, coyote, otter, beaver, deer, fox, skunk, os- 
prey, herons, and a solitary małe loon whose lonesome 
cries echo on Lakę Runnemede. Quinn is enthusiastic 
about the educational opportunities the park offers, sińce 
an entrance is just across the Street from State Street 
School. He has been instrumental in restoring trails in the 
park and increasing its use, from weddings to baseball 
games and mushroom hunts. 

An avid photographer, Quinn put together a slide show 
about Paradise Park and showed it at town meeting in 
March of 1990. The results were startling. "You could hear 
a pin drop," according to Jim Pennino, owner of Windsor's 
Juniper Hill Inn. "It was amazing. There were people in 
tears." As Quinn puts it, "here was this beautiful area, 
and they just hadn't looked at it with open eyes." 

Quinn hopes that with rediscovery of Paradise Park will 
come a new spirit of pride and cooperation. "Everything 
is here already," he says, "but nobody sees it. This town 
has incredible resources. We just need to see them." 

There are certainly few other locations in Vermont that 
boast such a richly textured past, both before and after 
1791. Windsor's history is Vermont's in microcosm. 

The tale of WindsoTs early days can be read in fragments 
at the Old South Church cemetery on Main Street. Life 
was obviously hard for these pioneers, and the siatę grave- 
stones testify not only to infant mortality, but to vital 
citizens who died in their 20s and 30s. 

Life in Windsor has never been duli. Yelling matches 


Right, Bertha Frothingham at Home with her mother's 
play , The Knave of Hearts. It will be performed as part 
of Windsor's bicentennial celebration this fali. 
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"This town has incredible resources," says Michael 
Quinn, who helped Windsor rediscover Paradise Park. 


over taxes and town managcmcnt at selectmen's meetings 
are nothing in comparison with the strife between early 
settlers. In 1770, Colonel Nathan Stone led a contingent 
armed with swords, pistols and clubs against resident Wil¬ 
liam Dean's followers. Dean had been jailed for illegally 
cutting "the King's white pine," which were reserved for 
ship's masts, but the causes of the subseąuent nots were 
confused by personality clashes, court orders, and the fight 
between Yorkers and New Hampshire grants advocates. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that these contentious 
Windsorites should have formed the locus of a movement 
to declare independence from both New York and New 
Hampshire, which was accomplished at the now-famed 
meeting at Elijah West's tavern in June and July of 1777. 
The tavern, moved to the middle of town and restored in 
1914, is now called the Old Constitution House and is 
open to the public. A new exhibit there gives visitors an 
excellent history lesson on "The Birthplace of Vermont," 
including the events leading up to statehood in 1791. 

Few people know, for example, that while Vermont was 
an independent republic it flirted with the annexation of 
several towns along its borders in New York and New 
Hampshire. Before Congress allowed Vermont to enter the 
Union in 1791, YermonCs leaders had to agree to give up 
all claim to the towns outside its present borders. 

Windsor has been cosmopolitan sińce its earliest days. 
The 1777 constitution called for a public school system, 
the abolition of slavery, and voting rights for all men, 
whether they held property or not — all firsts on the con- 
tinent. Situated in a fertile valley where several streams 
converged to flow into the Connecticut River, Windsor 
was ideally suited to be a hub of early industry. 

Today, nearly the entire town could be put on a historie 
preservation list, with grand houses along Main and State 
streets, most built before 1850, leading the way. Famed 
early American architect Asher Benjamin designed several 
houses in town as well as the Old South Church, built in 
1798 and still the centerpiece of town life. 


The wealth of Windsor came from the industry and en- 
terprising spirit of its inhabitants, who were largely re- 
sponsible for the locale being dubbed "Precision Valley." 
For an instant orał history of the town's industrial inno- 
vations, you can visit the American Precision Museum 
and talk to director Ed Battison. Battison, a native of Wind¬ 
sor who worked at the Smithsonian Institution for 20 
years, will tell you about Lemuel Hedge, who in 1827 
invented the standard rule machinę, which was the first 
to automatically rule both sides of a sheet of paper. Hedge 
went on to invent a band saw, planing machinę, and im- 
proved pipę organs, among other accomplishments. 

Hedge was followed by Nicanor Kendall, who built cus- 
tom rifles in the 1830s, leading to a thriving nulitary trade 
in Windsor during the Mexican-American War and the 
Civil War, as well as collaboration in manufacture of the 
Enfield rifle in England. Jones & Lamson, the machinę tool 
company, started in Windsor before moving in 1888 to 
nearby Springfield. In 1916, continuing the machinę tool 
tradition, Frank L. Cone began what is now the Cone- 
Blanchard Machinę Company. 



Armory Syuare Apartments, built in 1920 to house 
machinę tool workers, is the state's largest apartment 
błock. 


Despite the current downturn in the machinę tool in¬ 
dustry, Cone-Blanchard is a local success story. When the 
Swiss firm that had bought it was going to close the plant 
in 1988, the employees and executives banded together to 
buy the Swiss out. The company today employs 200 local 
people and continues the Windsor heritage of precision 
tooling, producing the latest version of the Cone Auto¬ 
matic Lathe, a huge Blanchard grinder lathe for turning 
out round metal gears and parts. 

Throughout its history, businesses in Windsor have had 
their booms and busts, as the saga of the American Pre¬ 
cision Museum building shows. It was built in 1846 to 
take advantage of Mili Brook's falling waters for Robbins, 
Kendall and Lawrence, a gun manufacturer. The firm went 
under in 1857, in the depression that followed the Crimean 
War. Ebenezer Lamson took over and madę sewing ma- 
chines until the Civil War created a new market for guns. 
In 1869, the business converted to cotton milling, but that 
machinery was sold and taken to Alabama in 1884-86. In 
1898, the building was converted by Frank Kennedy to the 
Windsor Electric Light Company. Today, Battison dreams 
of repairing the dam and again making electricity. 

White collar fortunes have risen and fallen over the years 
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The Windsor-Comish Bridge is the longest covered hridge in the country. It's also a big part of daily life in Windsor. 



Ed Battison and the American Precision Museum tell the 
tale of Windsor's role in the industrial reoolution. 


in Windsor as well. By the time President Hayes visited 
his secretary of State in Windsor in 1877, the town's fi- 
nances were thriving, so that when one of the president's 
party asked, "Where are your poor?" the reply was "No- 
where. Ali our people have enough to eat and to wear." 

Hayes was visiting William M. Evarts, the lawyer who 
successfully defended Andrew Johnson against impeach- 
ment. As part of Hayes' cabinet, Evarts was widely ru- 
mored to be in linę for the presidency, and his home on 
Main Street was nicknamed "the Little White House." 

Evarts had 12 children, so it is not surprising to find his 
descendants very much in evidence in contemporary 
Windsor. Betty Evarts lives in the Little White House. 
Ncxt door is the Cox Mansion, owned by another Evarts 
relation. Archibald Cox, famed as the fired special prose- 
cutor of the Watergate affair, visits his sister there period- 
ically. Nearby, tucked away in a ąuiet country law office, 
Alex Evarts follows the family tradition as an attorney. He 
practices in the same office where William M. Evarts orig- 
inally clerked. 

On the north side of the Little White House, Bertha 
Frothingham lives in an old brick home. A gracious 78- 
year-old who offers guests iced tea, she is the great-grand- 
daughter of William M. Evarts and the daughter of Louise 
Saundcrs, who wrote The Knave of Hearts. Her father was 
Maxwell Evarts Perkins, the editor famed for his discovery 
of writers such as Hemingway, Fitzgerald, and Wolfe. 
Though Frothingham isn't surę, it is likely that she was 
one of the children in the play when she was seven years 
old. "I was in several of Mother's productions," she re- 
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The Windsor House, on Main Street; is home not only to the Yermont State Craft Center but to Yermont Public Radio. 


members. "She loved the theater and was wonderful with 
children. It's a charming play. Tm so happy it is being 
staged again. Have you seen the Parrish book?" And she 
carefully displays The Knave of Hearts, a large volume 
lavishly illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 

The original play was produced as part of the blossoming 
of the artistic Cornish Colony, named after neighboring 
Cornish, New Hampshire, just across the covered bridge. 
At the end of the 19th century and well into the 20th, the 
creative summer gathering attracted sculptors, writers, 
and artists, including Parrish, who saw the play The Knave 
of Hearts and was determined to illustrate it, seeing an 
opportunity to let "imagination . . . run riot, bound down 
by no period." The resulting book, published in 1925, fea- 
tured some of ParrisłTs most whimsical, inventive work. 

In the play, Saunders wrote not only of nature's majesty, 
but of the trouble that humans can bring to it, "blinded 
by convention, crushed by misunderstanding." Certainly, 
Windsor has its share of misunderstanding, but the town 
has shown in the past that it is capable of banding together 
to solve its problems. One recent example is the warmth 
with which Windsorites welcomed Cambodian refugees, 
raising money to reunite a Cambodian high school student 
with his parents. 


The revitalization of Cone-Blanchard is another such 
example, as is the success enjoyed by the Connecticut 
River Development Corp., an mdustrial development firm 
located in the building that was in danger of becoming 
vacant when Goodyear left town. The development Cor¬ 
poration purchased the building and rents space to 18 di- 
verse local businesses that employ a total of 65 people. At 
least three of the independent machinę shops that flour- 
ished in the heyday of the machinę tool industry in town 
have survived, and local people are optimistic that Wind¬ 
sor^ downtown can be brought back to vibrant life. 

One morę picture from the past sums up the Windsor 
spirit. In 1858, a summit house was built atop nearby Mt. 
Ascutney. It was subseąuently destroyed by vandals, not 
unlike events 100 years later in Paradise Park. On Labor 
Day 1905 practically the entire town of Windsor climbed 
the peak to dedicate a new summit house. A group picture 
from that day shows a proud, well-dressed citizenry, from 
children to grandparents, who had labored up the 3,144- 
foot mountain in their finest Victorian clothes. By all in- 
dications, Windsor is facing the futurę with that same 
indomitable spirit. c cr> 


Mark Pendergrast is a Yermont-based free-lance writer. 
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Out and About in Windsor 


Where To Stay. 

There are several mo- 
tels on the outskirts of 
town. For a classic coun¬ 
try inn experience and a 
taste of Windsor's past el- 
egance, stay at Juniper 
Hill Inn, just outside of 
town, with a commanding 
view of Mt. Ascutney and 
the valley. Double occu- 
pancy and fuli breakfast 
are $75-$ 115. RR 1, Box 
79, Windsor, VT 05089. 

(802) 674-5273 or (800) 

359-2541. 

In town, The Ginger- 
bread House offers a cozy one-bedroom apartment in 
an 1847 house on the historie town sąuare. Bed and 
breakfast, $80 a night, double occupancy. 5 Court 
Street, Windsor, VT 05089. (802) 674-2322. 

Where To Eat. 

The Windsor Station Restaurant in the old railroad 
depot offers good food at reasonable prices in a his¬ 
torie setting. Try the blueberry crisp. 

North of town on Main Street, the Sala Thai has 
authentic Thai cooking. Open Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, Saturday, noon-8 p.m, 674-5574. 

For dining outside of town, Jim and Krisha Pennino 
at Juniper Hill Inn have an extensive scrapbook of lo- 
cal menus and are glad to offer their advice. 

What To See and Do. 

The Old Constitution House, where Vermont's con- 
stitution was adopted in 1777, has a variety of inter- 
esting exhibits. Mid-May through mid-October, 
Wednesday-Sunday, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults $1, under 
14 free. 674-6628. 

The Windsor House, built in 1840 as an inn, 
houses the Vermont State Craft Center, a juried shop 
with a wide variety of work by Vermont craftspeople. 
Venture to the third floor to visit Vermont Public Ra¬ 
dio. Cali in advance for a tour. 

The Old South Congregational Church, an impos- 
ing white church on Main Street, was designed by 
Asher Benjamin and built in 1798 for $5,000. 


American Precision Mu* 
seum, at the south end of 
Main Street by Mili 
Brook, offers exhibits and 
tours (self-guided or by 
appointment), 674-5781. 

The 450-foot-long 
Windsor-Cornish Covered 
Bridge, built in 1866, is 
the longest covered bridge 
as in the United States. 

C 

5 Saint Gaudens National 

(V 

| Historie Site is just over 
5 the bridge and to the left 
in Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire. Don't miss the 
beautiful grounds and the 
work of Saint Gaudens, one of America^ most famed 
sculptors. (603) 675-2175. 

A Windsor Walking Tour, free with map at the 
Chamber of Commerce in the Windsor House, can 
take a half hour or an afternoon, depending on your 
energy. 

Visit Paradise Park. For information, contact Mi- 
chael Quinn at 674-2522. 

Climb Mt. Ascutney for a panoramie view of the 
Connecticut River Valley. There are several trails or 
you can drive the toll road and hike another half mile 
to the summit. Windsor and the covered bridge are 
just visible from the new viewing platform. The peak 
is a mecca for hang-gliders, who can take off for trips 
as far as the ocean. At the base of the mountain, a 
State park offers camping, 674-2060. 

The Bicentennial. 

Windsor's bicentennial celebration features The 
Knave of Hearts September 1 at 3 p.m. in a natural 
amphitheatre at Paradise Park. Bring your own lawn 
chairs for this performance by 40 area children of the 
original play with a new score and lyrics and special 
set designs. Rain location is St. Francis Catholic 
Church in Windsor. (603) 675-5444. 

Festival Windsor, September 21-22, features side- 
walk sales, local crafts, and a big paradę. The Wind¬ 
sor House offers a slide lecture on the Gardens of the 
Cornish Colony, September 25, 7:30 p.m. Contact 
Georgia Furman, 674-6752. 
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The 

Black Snake 

andthe 

By Pete Sutherland 

Winner of the 1991 
Ralph Nading Hill 
Literary Prize 



"Now hcar this, Dr. Stoddard: 

Your hand you soon must fold; 

There's a Fly within my customs house, 
a twelve-oar cutter bold. 

Upon Lakę Champlain's highway 
this Fly will soon take wing, 

And Mudgett and his smuggler boys 
will feel the deadly Sting!" 

"Oh tell me, Dr. Penniman — 
why do you raise alarm? 

For though we heed no customs house, 
we mean your men no harm. 

Your soldiers cruise the broad lakę; 
to stop our trade they try, 

But were they not born Green Mountain Boys 
the same as you and I?" (chorus) 


A storni of war is brewing — 
oh see the lightning flash! 

But the woolcn mills of England, 
they still cali out for ash. 

In Tom Jefferson^ embargo 
the king of England's blind, 

For he cannot tell Canadian ash 
from our Green Mountain kind. 

CHORUS: 

And it's ashes — potashes — 
with ashes laden down 
The wiły boat the Black Snake 
for Montreal is bound. 

So pass the word downriver 

from town to mountain town: 
For a smuggler's grimy dollar, 

all the forest will comc down! 


That long hot first of August, 

the year Eighteen and Eight — 

With a jug of rum in a sheltered bay 
the Black Snake’s men did wait, 

At nightfall to set sail again 
the eastern shore to gain — 

And up the Onion River then 
Joy's Landing they'd attain. 

Half a day bchind her 

rode hard the cutter Fly; 

On Middle Hero's wooded shore, 
a handkerchief they spied: 

"Take care, Lieutenant Farrington, 
where the river weaves and winds! 
Follow the smell of onions 

and the Black Snake there you'11 find. 
(CHORUS) 
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"Lieutenant!" cried the helmsman, 

"I see her 'round thc bend; 

This Snake be right for taming — 
her evil's at an end!" 

So Farrington, he sprang aboard — 
from the beach there came a yell: 

"Now the man that lays a hand on her, 

HI blow his brains to Heli!" 

"Come on, my boys, paradę yourselves! 
You're cowards to a man! 

The Black Snake she is boarded, 
and it's we must make a stand!" 

"Your blood upon this river!" 

it was then the smugglers' ery, 

And the battle soon was joined between 
the Black Snake and the Fly! (chorus) 

Across the wide Winooski 
the muskets loudly sang 

And for murdering three customs men 
one crewman has to hang. 

One smuggler he'll be hanged 
and the rest to prison gone, 

Though they're surę to gain a pardon 
with the war a'coming on. 

So raise your glass to smugglers, 

for they've helped smali towns survive, 

And now the lake's alive with "snakes" — 
the potash business thrives. 

Of the reputations ruined, 
not one can be regained, 

But who with a boat and a bottle of rum 
might not yet do the same? (chorus) 


Editor'S Notę: “The Black Snake and the Fly/ 7 a song 
by folk musician Pete Sutherland of Fairfax, retells a 
story that enflamed early Vermont: how customs offi- 
cers of the fledgling federal government attempted to 
stop Vermonters from smuggling potash to Canada — 
and got a taste of gunfire. 

“The Black Snake Affairas it came to be known, 
had major political significance. Vermonters were 
clearing their land by burning the forests, and the po¬ 
tash they produced — vital to the making of soap and 
glass — was Vermont's first big cash crop. But selling 
potash to Canada was forbidden by Thomas Jefferson’s 
Embargo of 1807. The Black Snake, a tar-smeared ship 
commanded by Truman Mudgett of Highgate, was a 
notorious Lakę Champlain potash smuggler. On Au¬ 
gust 4, 1808, it was discovered untended near the 
mouth of the Winooski River and boarded by Lt. Dan¬ 
iel Farrington, commander of the federal customs cut- 
ter Fly, and his men. Mudgett and the smugglers 
demanded the return of the Black Snake, and then 
opened fire, killing three in the federal party. The 
smugglers were arrested and tried, and one was 
hanged. The case divided Vermonters along party lines 
and provoked strong feelings that would climax with 
the fast-approaching War of 1812. The Dr. Stoddard 
mentioned in the song was a financial backer of the 
Black Snake; Dr. Penniman was a backer of the cus¬ 
toms house from which the Fly patrolled. 

Sutherland’s song captures the excitement the event 
held for Vermonters and contains echoes of contempo- 
rary issues. For its skillful text and lively melody it 
won the 1991 Ralph Nading Tlili Liter ary Prize 
awarded by Green Mountain Power Corporation and 
Vermont Life. You can hear the song on Pass the Word 
Downriver, a cassette tape of Vermont folk songs re- 
corded by Sutherland and his wife, Karen Billings, and 
available at P.O. Box 4, Fairfax, VT 05454, for $10 
postpaid. 
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Snake 

Mountain 

A Grand Yiew of the Champlain Yalley 


By Kimberly Jones and Robert R. Churchill 
Photographed by John Danehy 


S nake Mountain sits like an 
island morę than a thousand 
feet above the rolling farm- 
lands of the Champlain Yal¬ 
ley. Fourteen thousand years 
ago, in fact, Snake Mountain 
was an island. Lakę Vermont, 
ancestor of Lakę Champlain, extended 
from the Green Mountains to the Ad- 
irondacks and covered all of the valley 
but the three-and-a-half-mile-long ser- 
pentine backbone of the ridge, from 
which the mountain gets its name. 
Farms now grace the former lakę bot- 
tom along the base of the mountain, 
reaping the benefits of the sediments 
laid down through time. 

Just south of the village of Addison, 
a popular trail follows an old carriage 
road up Snake Mountain, climbing 
morę than 900 feet in less than two 
miles. A good deal of history — both 
natural and human — is present in this 
short distance. Farm implements rust 
in fields that haven't been tilled in 
many years and, off the main trail, 
remnants of old farm buildings and 
wells can be found. Cedars and birches 
have sprung up in land that once was 
cleared for farming, and traces of sheep 
fence and old stone walls are obscured 
by the brush. 

At the end of the trail, atop the 
mountain, a rock outcrop provides a 
natural vantage point to view the 
Champlain Yalley and the High Peaks 


of the Adirondacks. The local inhabi- 
tants have used it for years. On July 4, 
1862, an Independence Day Celebra- 
tion was held at the summit, complete 
with war cannons, a military band and 
Union recruiting officers for the Civil 
War, then just over a year old. In 1871, 
Jonas Smith set up a steam-powered 
sawmill near the top of Snake Moun¬ 
tain and sawed the trees into lumber 
for an icehouse, barn, and hotel. 
Smith's Grand View House, one of the 
many summit houses in Vermont and 
New York, opened in 1874. Complete 
with dance hall, roller-skating rink, 
and croąuet grounds, the hotel was a 
popular place for summer dances and 
outings and hosted a variety of nota- 
bles. Smith evidently felt that the 
name "Snake Mountain" would only 
detract from the hotePs commercial 
success, so the mountain was rechris- 
tened "Grand View Mountain." 

To take fuli advantage of the spec- 
tacular view, Smith built a round 
wooden observation tower 68 feet high 
that resembled, perhaps inadvertently, 
a siło. For ten cents, guests could as- 
cend the roofless tower. From the top, 
it was claimed, visitors could see the 
length of the Green Mountains, from 
Massachusetts to Canada — and 42 


Right, the view from the top. The Ad¬ 
irondacks are in the distance , looming 
over the Champlain Yalley. 
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There's morę than a view on top of the mountain. A substantial beaver pond, above , and a yuaking bog are nearby. 


entire surface was covered by an or¬ 
ganie mat morę than a foot thick. Al- 
though open water is no longer visible, 
the thin mat of vegetation floats on a 
pond about 33 feet deep. Although it 
is safe to walk on this floating mat, it 
responds to weight by quivering like 
Jello, hence the term "quaking bog." 
This unusual environment provides 
the setting for many unusual plants. 
Cotton grass and black spruce, which 
are morę common in subaretie areas, 
proliferate along with cranberries and 
blueberries. Insect-eating sundews and 
pitcher plants also thrive. They derive 
their nutrients from the insects they 
trap; there is no real soil to provide 
nourishment. 

Snake Mountain offers much and 
therefore is as popular an outing place 
now as it was in the 1800s. Unfortu- 
nately it is often overuscd. 

Several years ago ruts up to four feet 
deep scarred the soil where mud chal- 
lenged off-road vehicles and reflective 
markers pointed the way for four- 
wheel drivers. The trail to the top was 
marked by broken glass, empty cans 
and snack wrappers. In one particu- 
larly tortuous part of the old carriage 
road, frogs lived their complete life cy- 
cle in a puddle resulting from erosion 
caused by churning tires. Tensions 
mounted between hikers who valued 
a peaceful walk and drivers who pre- 
ferred the excitemcnt of a rough ride 
to the top. 

In 1987 the State of Vermont re- 
sponded by installing gates at the key 



Bog-diuelling pitcher plants. 


If You Go . . . 

Snake Mountain straddles the Addi- 
son-Weybridge town linę northeast of 
Middlebury in Addison County. To 
reach the trailhead, follow Route 17 
east from the village of Addison for 
just under a mile, and make a right 
turn onto Mountain Road. Follow 
Mountain Road south for about three 
miles, and make a left onto Mountain 
Road Extcnsion. Follow this road 
about four miles until you reach a 
wood road on the left near the re- 
mains of a barn. The trail begins here. 
For morę information, consult Day 
Hiker’s Guide to Vermont, Green 
Mountain Club, P.O. Box 899, Mont- 
pelier, VT 05602. 


entry points and building earth berms 
to discourage off-road vehicles. The 
deterrents are having a positive effect. 
Tire wounds, though still visible, 
show signs of healmg, and little gar- 
bage is evident. 

Fiowever you reach the top, the jour- 
ney is worth it. The trail is darkened 
by tree cover until the very end, and 
then the Champlain Valley suddenly 
opens below. The view is still grand, 
although its elements have changed. 
Former farmlands at the base of the 
mountain have been replaced by 
emerging forest; new farms have ex- 
panded into the valley in a patchwork 
design. On a elear day, you can see the 
Crown Point Bridge to New York, and 
if SmitlTs tower still existed no doubt 
you could count morę than 42 stee- 
ples. 

The Vermont that Smith and his 
contemporaries viewed from the 
mountain has undergone many 
changes, yet Snake Mountain embod- 
ies much of what is Vermont today. It 
is a place of beauty with a rich cultural 
and natural history that attracts peo- 
ple with often incompatible interests, 
a place whose preservation will re- 
quire careful and considered manage- 
ment. <* 2 o 


Kimberly fones is a Computer programmer 
for the State of Vermont. Robert R. Church¬ 
ill is a geography professor at Middlebury 
College who first became familiar with 
Snake Mountain when he took students 
there on field trips. 
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Gyres Above 
North Mountain 

What the Return of the Peregrine 
Will Tell Us — If We Listen 

By John Elder 
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Turning and turning in the widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fali apart; the center cannot hołd . . . 

— W.B. Yeats, “The Second Coming” 

A gyre is a circle or spiral, and I like remembcring 
Yeats's use of the term when I watch the peregrine 
j ^ falcons wheeling above a ridge of the Green 
/ ^ Mountains near our Bristol home. It's a sharply 

-Z- angled word, conveying the tilts and accel- 

erations in the birds' circling flight. A slow, floating curve 
can suddenly warp downward at mach speed when a falcon 
glimpses prey, or when it simply wants to revel in being 
the swiftest, most acrobatic diver our earth's skies have 
ever known. Vermonters are watching falcons' flight with 
special interest now because, after 30 years in which our 
mountains never saw them stoop on a jay or heard their 
high-pitched kek-kek-kek, a vast, eccentric gyre has finally 
carried them back. If they continue returning each spring 
to their re-established aeries in our State, it will confirm 
that they have really circled home ; something that fell 
apart will have been set right. 

Peregrines had disappeared from every State east of the 
Mississippi by 1960. DDT, concentrated in the food chain 
as it moved link by link toward these magnificent pred- 
ators, diminished their ability to metabolize calcium and 
madę their eggs too thin to incubate and hatch. Rachel 
Carson's Silent Spring, first serialized in The New Yorker 
and then appearing as a book in 1962, called Americans' 
attention to the devastation of insect and bird life caused 
by the pesticide. Because of her writing, Congressional 
hearings were held that resulted in banning the use of DDT 
in the United States. Since there were by that time, how- 
ever, no breeding pairs of peregrines left in New England, 
the population could only begin to recover in our region 
through the concerted efforts of human beings. 

The word "recover" is not ąuite right. The original sub- 
species of the Northeast, Falco peregrinus anatum Bona¬ 
parte, is now extinct. Those falcons reintroduced here are 
a mixture of North American and European subspecies, 
the theory being that natural selection will determine 
which of these closely related varieties is best suited to 
our environment. The reintroduction, supported by a co- 
operative effort at Cornell University involving the Per¬ 
egrine Fund and the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, madę use of a techniąue employed by falconers 
in Medieval Europę. Chicks hatched in captivity were 
"hacked" — placed in a nesting box and provided with 
food while they learned to hunt on their own. 

During a five-year period starting in 1982, when hacking 
sites were operated in Vermont, morę than 100 peregrines 
were released. To put this in perspective, experts believe 
that there were probably never morę than 400 breeding 
pairs east of the Mississippi. The hackers' efforts, though 
by no means always successful, thus madę a significant 
start toward returning to that number. 

I find this process of reintroduction significant and mov- 
ing, and also a little funny. It expresses a less human- 
centered perspective on the physical creation, as well as 
showing how up-to-date scientific knowledge may be ap- 


Left, the Fuertes painting of a falcon and a green-winged 
teal depicts part of the natural cycle that, with human 
help, has brought peregrines hack to Yermont. 


plied in a careful, effective act of restitution. The peregrine 
project's success is all the morę remarkable when one re- 
members how these birds, like other animals who prey on 
creatures we might prefer to eat ourselves, were reviled in 
the last century. They were called duck hawks, big-footed 
hawks, or vermin, and people did what they could (which 
was relatively little before DDT, given the inaccessibility 
of their nest sites) to exterminate them. But we are now 
calling the peregrines by a nobler title, and going to great 
lengths to save them. As they return to Vermont from 
their long circle through extinction, they show how far we 
too have come. The name peregrine itself, from the Latin 
for traveler, and with its English connotation of pilgrim, 
captures the purposeful aspect of our human journey. In 
devoting such effort to building up a population of birds 
destroyed by our heedlessness, we are also exploring en- 
yironmental values higher than monetary profit or utility. 

• 

My town is fortunate enough to be near a peregrine 
nesting site. When the hacking began in Vermont this was 
one of a number of places researchers kept their eyes on, 
sińce it had all the necessary reąuisites for an aerie: a steep 
cliff, facing south so that it would receive the sun and 
generate the rising columns of warm air called thermals; 
a rock face rugged enough to hołd niches for nesting and 
to be isolated from most human activity ; and a good supply 
of prey, including the jays, grouse, tanagers, flickers, and 
robins living along the edge of woodland and meadow at 
the cliff's foot and the pigeons venturing out from several 
nearby barns. 

Surę enough, in 1986 a pair of peregrines scouted our 
cliffs, but were apparently discouraged by logging near the 
base. The next year, they or a different pair established 
their nest on a westward angled ledge, only to abandon 
that site, possibly because of human interference. That 
same season they returned, though, and staked out a morę 
protected aerie on the eastward face. They successfully 
hatched clutches of eggs on that site in both '87 and '88. 
Then, in 1989, they switched over to a nearby raven's nest 
that had been abandoned. The Bristol peregrines have had 
better luck with their fledglings than the Vermont average 
of 50 percent survival. In 1988 three chicks got fairly far 
along before two of them suddenly disappeared, most 
likely snatched by a great homed owi. But in '89 all three 
of the new chicks madę it to the phase of hardy juveniles 
and in '90 two falcons were hatched and fledged. Once 
peregrines have really found their wings they have no 
reason to fear any other avian predator. 

I was first taken up to see the peregrines by Randy Dur¬ 
and, a Bristol high school science teacher who monitors 
the aerie for the Vermont Institute of Natural Science. He 
also was responsible, after the 1987 pair were driven away 
on their first approach, for posting on tree trunks along 
that section of the ridge large red signs urging people to 
keep away from the nests. When he took me up it was 
fali, past the danger point for disrupting the fledging period, 
so we hiked all the way to the top of the cliff. 

As we climbed the steep and winding trail, we passed 
several enormous white oaks, remnants of the stands that 
grew in our area before the 19th century. They were cut 
for the local coffin works, as well as for making shoe lasts. 
The land we were walking through is all private, a patch¬ 
work of smali parcels. But because of its rugged terrain it 
forms a sort of accidental (or providential) naturę preserve, 
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even richer in natural variety than the Bristol Cliffs 
Wildcrness rising on the other side of Route 116. The pink 
ladyslipper, or moccasin flower, grows throughout here, 
along with stands of the ladyslipper^ rarer yellow form. 
Many deer shelter in these steep coves, and moose occa- 
sionally wander through. In addition there are black bear, 
coyotes, red foxes, and — according to morę than one wit- 
ness — a panther. 

The Eastern Wildcrness Act established that certain 
wooded areas like Bristol Cliffs, despite having been logged 
and farmed, still merited 
preservation. They were not 
vast and pristine like the fa- 
mous western wildernesses. 

On the other hand, they 
showed the capacity of set- 
tled lands in our water-rich 
region to revert to forests 
supporting a rich variety of 
life. Vermont's reclaimed 
wildernesses offer an encour- 
aging counterpoint to the 
morę fatalistic strain in 
American environmentalist 
thought. In this State, wild- 
ness has reasserted itself. 

Our six official wilderness 
areas (Bristol Cliffs, Bread 
Loaf, Big Branch, Peru Peak, 

Lye Brook, and George D. 

Alken) are focal points for the 
process of natural reclama- 
tion. But there are also many 
areas like BristoTs North 
Mountain — privately held, 
multiple-use lands enriching 
the lives of people in the nearby towns. 

North Mountain, with its peregrine-encircled cliffs, 
looms above our village. This spectacular upland forms a 
changing backdrop for children playing in the field behind 
our elementary school on Mountain Street. Walking down 
North Street to go shopping, to visit the post office, or 
attend one of the three churches in the village, residents 
of our town are accompanied by the mountain. And when 
we are driving home from Burlington on the Monkton 
Road, the ridge slowly rising to our east shows that we're 
getting close. Our town's most prominent feature is 
nothing we have built. The mountain itself was the first 
and most important landholder in Bristol. 

North Mountain and its falcons are in my mind when 
we gather at BnstoPs Holley Hall to discuss zoning. Like 
every other town in Vermont, we've had our hubbub about 
Act 200, the state's planning act. Perhaps the heat has even 
been turned up a few degrees higher here than in some 
places because of lingering controversy regarding the es¬ 
tablishment of Bristol Cliffs Wilderness back in 1975. As 
I listen to the debates, people on both sides seem to be 
calling for preservation of the status quo, although for 
some this means preventing development while for others 
it means upholding the rights of landowners to do what 
they want with their property. But the true situation seems 
to me to be that an enormous amount has changed in 
Vermont over the last century and a ąuarter. The falcons' 
return sharpens the edge of a wildness that is new. In order 
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now to make wise decisions about our futurę we must first 
recognize the circling passage that has brought us to our 
present vantage point. 

Vermont has gone from mostly cleared to mostly 
wooded sińce the Civil War, and our towns are now sur- 
rounded by de facto wildernesses that make them fresher, 
morę beautiful, and morę free. But the return of our forests 
was nothing that anyone planned. When the flinty hill 
farms were abandoned, a natural logie of progression 
turned fields into sumac tangles, which gave way in their 

turn to densely growing 
woods. On the other hand, 
the peregrine falcons would 
never be in Vermont today if 
not for the human work that 
brought them back. That's 
their significance in our cul- 
tural evolution — as a sign 
that we recognize and value 
a diverse community of life 
embracing our little settle- 
ments. Our state's balance of 
settled and wooded lands is 
nothing that has been pre- 
served from prehistorie 
times, or even from the last 
century. Rather, it is a fairly 
recent arrival. Our choice 
now is to turn it back or greet 
it. Detoxifying the landscape 
and escorting peregrines back 
into these mountains have 
been steps on our own return 
from prodigality. 

• 

One of the first things I no- 
ticed when our family settled in Vermont 18 years ago was 
the surprising absence of fences. Many of the yards in our 
village are not divided except for the linę where one neigh- 
bor stops mowing the grass and the next one starts. Up in 
the mountains, too, the 10- and 20-acre parcels owned by 
various people whose "house is in the village, though" are 
not divided by any visible lines. 

Tramping around this stretch of the Green Mountains, 
especially when passing stone walls or cellar holes, I re- 
alize that the slopes feel much morę communal than 
would have been the case early in the last century when 
they were covered with working farms. Re-established 
trees have blurred the boundaries, making available as a 
commons land that, in legał terms, remains discrete pieces 
of private property. 

This is why, though I neither hunt nor snowmobile, I 
feel sympathetic with long-time residents of my town who 
do, when they complain about the fencing and posting of 
acreage by new landowners. When he wrote his essay 
"Walking" in 1834 Thoreau looked around at his part of 
New England and lamented the pace of pnvatization and 
enclosure. He feared the day when his landscape would be 
"partitioned off into so-called pleasure-grounds, in which 
a few will take a narrow and exclusive pleasure only, — 
when fences shall be multiplied, and man-traps and other 
engines invented to confine men to the public road, and 
walking over the surface of God's earth shall be construed 
to mean trespassing on some gentlemani grounds." Thor- 


In deooting such effort to 
building up a population of 
birds destroyed by our 
heedlessness, we are also 
exploring enoironmental 
oalues higher than monetary 
profit or utility. 






eau longed for a different attitude toward the land, for "a 
people who would begin by burning the fences and let the 
forests stand!" George Perkins Marsh, the Vermonter 
whose Man and Naturę was published in 1864, echoed 
Thoreau in calling upon his fellow citizens to . . become 
a co-worker with naturę in the reconstruction of the dam- 
aged fabric which the negligence or the wantonness of the 
former lodgers has rendered untenable." 

Vermont today looks as if we had in fact taken the advice 
of these two ancestors in the land. And though the fact of 
our state's being far morę 
heavily forested today than 
when Marsh was growing up 
in Woodstock is morę an 
ironie grace than a human ac- 
complishment, it is also true 
that the cultural climate here 
has greened along with the 
hills. 

In Bristol we have a favor- 
ite sledding slope called De- 
vino Hill, right in the village, 
behind the offices and stor- 
age depot for Jackman's 
Fuels. On a sunny weekend 
with good snów cover you're 
surę to find a couple of dozen 
people here — mostly kids, 
but with a scattering of par- 
ents. One Sunday afternoon 
my youngest son, Caleb, and 
I went over to Devino's so 
that he could try out his new 
snów tubę. Standing next to 
me, at a breather in their 
sledding, a boy and girl of 
about nine were talking about how many people were 
there. She said that her father wanted to buy Devino Hill 
so that he could keep it from being so crowded when they 
wanted to go sledding. "How about all the kids who like 
to come here?" the boy asked. She said, "Don't worry, my 
dad says we'll make a list of people who can sled and you '11 
be on it." But he was still not satisfied. "What about every- 
body else?" I wanted to cheer (but didn't) as the boy de- 
fended his community's right to keep enjoying the hill, 
no matter who owned it. 

North Mountain with its peregrines belongs to all of us, 
as we in turn belong to it. This is not a legał fact but a 
myth — a story that tells us where we have come from 
and where our lives derive their meaning. The nineteenth- 
century farmers who abandoned these hill farms no morę 
sought to restore their lands to thick forest than the mod¬ 
ern farmers who employed DDT as an insecticidc intended 
to kill the falcons. In each case, their actions had unsus- 
pected results. But there come certain moments in the 
history of a community when people can look around and 
say, "Weil, here we are. What's next?" We have arrived at 
such a pause for clarification and decision in Vermont. 

Our providential wilderness, though it has come about 
without our ever exactly intending it, cannot be taken for 
granted today. Because for a century we stood outside 
America's economic mainstrcam, our non-human com¬ 
munity had a rare opportunity to recover. But in the new 
era of telecommunications, when business is no longer so 


closely tied to the major manufacturing centers, there is 
no morę security for beautiful backwaters. Unless we find 
the will to protect the North Mountains of our State — as 
terrain in which selective logging, human recreation, and 
wildlife can coexist — we could lose within just a few 
seasons the balance that has grown up here. 

These are the real issues that spiral around our Holley 
Hall discussions about whether or not to institute a town 
master plan. North Mountain with its peregrines is a sur- 
prising gift which we can gratefully choose to accept. If 

we compare what it means to 
the life of Bristol with what 
selling their ridges for second 
homes has meant to other 
towns, we should find little 
difficulty in saying where our 
true freedom lies. 

Decades before Eastern 
peregrines were first driven 
into extinction by DDT, the 
American painter of birds 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes pro- 
duced a beautiful watercolor 
of a falcon perching on a 
rocky ledge with its prey, a 
małe green-winged teal. The 
maturę female peregrine 
hunches fiercely over her 
limp victim, the nch bluish 
gray of wing and taił feathers 
set off by the yellow ringing 
its eye and coloring its claw 
and the base of its curved 
beak. Fuertes clearly shows 
such details as the notch in 
the peregrine's beak that en- 
ables it to sever its prey's spinał cord with one ąuick nip. 

The Arm and Hammer Company had commissioned 
Fuertes to make two series of paintings showing song birds 
and birds of passage. These were reproduced on cards and 
enclosed in Arm and Hammer products, as popular items 
for collectors. But when Fuertes did another series on birds 
of prey, the company rejected them out of a fear that such 
images of ferocity and killing would offend their cus- 
tomers. Today, predators such as the gray wolf and the 
peregrine have become much morę widely appreciated. 
Many find in their beauty the essence of wildness, and 
realize that the honed economy of the falcon's form and 
flight reflect its hunter's niche in the food chain. 

Peregrine and teal, wing to wing on that windy out- 
cropping, have coevolved, spiraling together through one 
sky. Predation is a circle, not a linę. The sharp curve of 
the peregrine's beak and the teaPs fiat black bill both tell 
of a landscape where beeches hołd their papery, tan leaves 
throughout the winter, where cliffs crumpled up to form 
the Green Mountains when the Adirondack coasts collided 
with the encroaching offshore piąte. In the moment 
Fuertes captured, the teal is about to become a peregrine, 
the peregrine a teal. Can our towns too now find them- 
selves in the surrounding woods, and bring the providen- 
tial wilderness home? ooo 


John Elder is a nationally recognized naturę writer who teaches 
English at Middlebury College. 



From wide, circlitig flights peregrines can launch into 
plummeting, high-speed dives. Once they have found 
their wings, young birds newly introduced into the wild 
have no reason to fear any other avian predator. 
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The Colors 

Of Time 

Not Ali of 

Autumn's Hues Are 
In the Leaves 

A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 


~M very turning tree carries 
#7 the ensign of fali, and 

J. _ ^ scatters it across hill and 

valley. But there are other colors to 
savor now as well. An ordinary red 
barn glows with a richer hue in the 
late October sunlight. On elear au- 
tumn days ponds look up at a sky 
turned impossibly blue, and give the 
color back again, in seasonal affir- 
mation. 
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The days shorten, the autumn air 
turns elear and crisp and the sun 
hangs lower in the sky. Gradually, 
the look of everything changes: the 
light, the forested hills, the colors 
that define a suddenly limited 
world. School children (such as these 
playing in front of the Northfield 
Elementary School) bask in the last 
few days of warm fali weather, 
enjoying the intense sunlight that 
makes every leaf and door and clap- 
board vivid. A pile of pumpkins at a 
roadside stand in Monkton bristles 
with the orange hues of haruest 
time. And on certain days, in cer- 
tain weather, the mist recedes, 
unoeiling a landscape done in fali 
pastels, recalling poet Robert Frost's 
gently melancholie plea that October 
itself might "enchant the land with 
amethyst . . 
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Amethysfs purple hues are in 
short supply in many of the inter- 
mediate ińews we enjoy from our 
porches and back Windows. There, 
the gold of mapie foliage most often 
greets the eye. For amethyst, you 
have to take a very long view, as in 
this panorama of ridges seen just be- 
fore sunrise from the top of Camel's 
Hump. Or perhaps if you are very 
watchful, you can combine both 
colors — golds and purples — in an 
intimate view, such as this glitnpse 
of a Monarch butterfly at rest on a 
wild New England aster. Like Ver- 
mont itself, the colors of autumn are 
where you find them. — t.k.s. 



Andrea A. Wilson 
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The Inns of Arlington 

Variety and Hospitality in a History-Packed Town 

By Nancy Boardman 
Photographed by Hubert Schriebl 


T he village of Arlington is picture-perfect pretty, 
but with a lived-in look. For morę than 200 years, 
the only major route up the west side of the State 
ran smack through the middle of town, and the 
merchants on Main Street positioned themselves to take 
advantage of the traffic. 

There remains enough bustle to befit — and benefit — 
Arlington's 20th century residents. Yet the town has re- 
tained a ąuiet pride in its history, and the old-fashioned 
serenity that's often found in smali, old, close-knit com- 
munities. To paraphrase writer Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
whose ancestors were among its Hrst settlers, "Arlington 
has seen a lot of living, and remembers it well." 

Come exploring in Arlington, and you'11 see for yourself. 
A 180-acre district is on the National Register of Historie 
Places. It includes much of the center of town, plus a 
stretch of Route 313, and comprises about 140 primary 
residences and 50 separate outbuildings. There's the 
charming frame schoolhouse where New England's most 
famous composer, Carl Ruggles, lived. And the Grange 
Hall by the banks of the Batten Kill in West Arlington 
where Mary and Norman Rockwell would go square-danc- 


ing with their neighbors, many of whom became the 
models for RockwelFs Saturday Evening Post covers. And 
the lovely old brick and clapboard Canfield family home. 
Or the Hard House in East Arlington, erstwhile residence 
of the rebellious Daniel Shays after he fled Massachusetts 
in the late 18th century. 

The Historie Inns of Norman RockwelFs Vermont have 
combined to tell the world about this corner of the State. 
In fact, the five couples whose inns make up this group 
are excellent guides themselves, for their properties are 
part and parcel of Arlington's rich past. Two of the inns 
— the homey and unpretentious Hill Farm Inn and Ira 
Allen House — datę back to Vermont's earliest days and 
its struggle for independence. The other three — the Inn 
at Sunderland, the West Mountain Inn and the Arlington 
Inn — were built during Arlington's commercial heyday, 
and they retain a morę luxurious feeling. But no matter 
which you stay in, you'11 find that the innkeepers know 
how to blend hospitality with history. 

And Arlington is rich in history. The town's first fam- 


Above, the Arlington Inn, home of Yictorian elegance. 
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THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE 

Edited by Susan Bartlett Weber 
Introduction by Tom Slayton 
Photographs by Vermont Life Contributors 
What does it mean to live in Vermont as we 
celebrate 200 years of statehood? 

Find out through the strikingly beautiful 
photographs of Vermont Life’s best 
photographers and the words of Robert Frost, 
Galway Kinnell, Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and many other contemporary and 
historical writers. 

This large, sumptuously printed hardbound 
book has captured rave reviews and is our 
most recent best-selling photo-spectacular, a 
book of lasting beauty and a gift you’11 be 
proud to give. 

10 3 / 4 x 10 3 / 4 , illus., cloth, 156 pp., TVE030, 
$29.95 




VERM0NT 
COAT OF ARMS 
PIN ! 

Love Vermont? Show it 
by wearing our beautifully 
crafted pin of the State 
coat of arms. For lapel or as a tie-tack. 
Enamel on brass with pin-tack back. 

A neat gift, exclusively from Vermont 
Life. 7/8" high, YSP020, $8.95 



VERMONT STATE FLA( 

Show your Vermont pride ir 
1991, the bicentennial year 
100% heavyweight nylon 
specially treated to withstant 
weathering. A beautiful add] 
to your home, lawn, or garc 
3' x 5', FLG416, $54.95 
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CELEBRATE THE BICENTENNIAL 


With These Beautiful 
Products From 


VermontLife 
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VERMONT COAT OF ARMS 
COFFEE MUG 

Madę exclusively for 
Vermont Life by 
Bennington Potters, 
these handsome, 

100% Vermont-made 
stoneware mugs 
are perfect for that 
hot beverage. Ver- 
mont’s coat of 
arms is permanent- 
ly fired onto the 
white glaze, and 
is microwave and 
dishwasher safe. 

A perfect gift for lovers of Vermont everywhere. 
10 oz., MUG033, $9.95 



TO ORDER CALI 
( 802 ) 828 - 3241 , 
or use the handy 
order form on the 
back of this page. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 1 
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M-F 8:00-4:30 E.T. 
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CITY, STATE, PROVINCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

A VERMONT LIFE SUBSCRIPTION FOR MYSELF 
1 year □ 2 years □ 3 years □ New Subscription □ Renewal 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE LIST 
USA Rates: 

1 year $11.95, 2 years $19.95, 3 years $26.95 
Forelgn Rates: Payable in U.S. funds 
1 year $15.95, 2 years $27.95, 3 years $38.95 
Thorg is no postage and handling lee on subscriptions. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO VERMONT LIFE I 

You will receiue attractive announcement cards tor eacn gitt. 
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□ 1 Year $11.95 □ New Subscription □ Renewal 
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ilies camc from western Connecticut in 1763 to farm and, 
they hoped, to become land-rich. Because many remained 
loyal to England during the Revolutionary War, Arlington 
became known as "Tory Hollow." 

I Yet it also became the unofficial Capital of the young 
Republic of Vermont when Thomas Chittenden — Ver- 
mont's first governor — moved his headąuarters down 
from Williston to escape British attacks. Ironically, the 
house where Chittenden lived was the former home of a 
hastily departed Crown sympathizer, Jehiel Hawley, a 
founding father of Arlington and the prime mover in es- 
tablishing the Anglican Church in Vermont. 

Up on Depot Street, the Masonie Hall stands near the 
site of what had been the Hawley-Chittenden house. If 
you look west from that spot, you'11 see the landscape that 
mspired the Vermont State Seal. Legend has it that a Brit¬ 
ish soldier visiting Chittenden was so taken with the vista 
from his bedroom window that he engraved it on his drink- 
ing cup. That engraving, with some changes, was later 
adopted for the seal. A marker on the north side of Route 
313 commemorates the huge white pine (no longer stand- 
ing) that dominates the State Seal. 

Ethan and Ira Allen and their cousin Remember Baker 
all lived in Arlington or Sunderland, its northern settle- 
ment, at one time. Baker operated one of the state's first 
grist mills at what is now Candle Mili Village in East 
Arlington. The lovely old churchyard of St. James Epis- 
copal Church, on Main Street in Arlington, is the finał 
resting place of Ethan's first wife, Mary Brownson. Many 
members of Ira Allen's family are buried in the cemetery 
across from the Sunderland Union Church, on land Ira 
donated to the town in 1790. 

With the advent of statehood, Arlington's political role 
diminished and its life as a commercial center began. From 
land abutting Fisher Road were felled the tali, straight 
white pines that became ship masts. The thickly wooded 
hillsides provided the timber for homes and household 
goods. By the middle of the 19th century, Arlington and 
Sunderland were home to factories making clothespins, 
butter boxes, furniture, and iceboxes. Near the Chiselville 
Bndge — the second highest covered bridge above stream 
level in Vcrmont — chisel handles were tumed out of local 
ash. Nearby ąuarries provided the stone for Arlington's 
buildings and the marble for its sidewalks, while the Bat- 
ten Kill supplied the necessary water power. With the Corn¬ 
ing of the railroad around 1850, Arlington's output found 
larger, morę profitable markets. 

That timber is gone now, and the ąuarries have closed. 
Today the Batten KilPs economic power lies morę in its 
ability to lure trout fishermen than to turn mili wheels. 
Instead of railcars moving goods out, motor cars are bring- 
ing people in. But the life of those bygone days remains 
alive — through the writings of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
the paintings of Norman Rockwell, and a wonderful amal- 
gam of Vermontiana known as the Russell Collection. 

There is no better introduction to the character and tra- 
ditions of Arlington than Fisher, Vermont's first lady of 
letters. Her Memories of Arlington, Yermont, published 


in 1955, is a mixture of anecdotes, sketches and stories 
that capture the essence of the town from its earliest days. 

If Fisher was one of Arlington's most beloved residents, 
Norman Rockwell was probably its most famous. Rock¬ 
well moved up from New Rochelle, New York, in 1939. 
In the 14 years he lived in Arlington, he turned out 
hundreds of paintings, using his neighbors as models. In 
his adoptive hometown, he wrote, he found "the sincere, 
honest, homespun types that I love to paint." This was 
the first time Rockwell used non-professional models in 
his work; looking back on that period, he reflected in his 
autobiography, "Now my pictures grew out of the world 
around me, the everyday life of my neighbors." 

Many of those models greet visitors today at the Ar¬ 
lington Gallery's Norman Rockwell Museum. Many, as 
children, posed for RockwelPs magazine covers, Boy Scout 
calendars and greeting card illustrations. You can recog- 
nize Grandma Moses and Rockwell himself in "Home- 
coming," because their faces are famous. But Arlington 
residents also recognize Dr. George Russell in "The Coun¬ 
try Doctor" and Marjorie Sąuiers in "Freedom from Fear," 
from the "Four Freedoms" series Rockwell painted in 
1943. These are the faces Rockwell used when he wanted, 
as he said, "to interpret the typical American." 

"Doc" Russell lives on not only in RockwelPs paintings, 
but in the fond memories of his Arlington patients and 
the treasures of his collection of Vermontiana, one of the 
finest and most complete in the State. The collection began 
morę than 100 years ago with a smali boy's interest in 
history. In 1954 he donated it to the Martha Canfield Li- 
brary, an 1829 brick building on Main Street, once the 
home of Dorothy Canfield FisheTs great-grandmother, 
now the public library and the Community House. 

Filling the shelves, tables, and much of the floor of the 
Russell Collection room are newspapers dating from 1764 
to yesterday, photographs from the 1880s on, military and 
church histories, the works of Vermont authors and poets, 
town meeting records, graveyard listings, and ledgers and 
account books that afford a close look at the daily — and 
therefore vastly revealing — life of old Arlington. Curators 
Mary Lou and David Thomas work with local volunteers 
to clip and catalog all the materiał, which includes one of 
the state's most comprehensive collections of town his¬ 
tories and local genealogies, as well as a copy of the original 
Royal charter for Arlington, and the vast Fisher collection 
of papers, letters and memorabilia. 

Although the Russell Collection is officially open only 
on Tuesdays, Mary Lou Thomas's enthusiasm spans the 
week. "Cali us at home," she urges as she presses her home 
phone number on a visitor. "We're always happy to come 
right down and open up." And if, by chance, you can't find 
what you're looking for, the Thomases will help you try 
to find it somewhere else. "After all," Mary Lou says, 
"That's what a library should do!" 

She was also a driving force in getting Arlington onto 
the National Register of Historie Places. Mary Lou and 
Paula Maynard, one of the managers of the West Mountain 
Inn, have put together a handsome, easy-to-follow map of 
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Attractions in the 
Arlington Area 

BENNINGTON 

The Bennington Museum features the paintings of 
Grandma Moses and Norman Rockwell, art and deco- 
rative objects, including Bennington pottery, early 
American glass, silver and furniture, and artifacts 
from the Revolutionary and Civil wars. West Main 
Street, Bennington. (802) 447-1571. 

The 306-foot-tall Bennington Battle Monument com- 
memorates the 1777 victory of the colonial militia 
over the British. Old Bennington. 

Bennington has three covered bridges and one of 
the most beautiful churches in Vermont, the Old 
First Congregational in Old Bennington. Robert Frost 
and his family are buried there. 

Park-McCullough House, built in 1865, is filled 
with fine period furnishings and art. Tours and con- 
certs offered. N. Bennington. (802) 442-5441. 

ARLINGTON 

The Norman Rockwell Museum (Route 7A), Ar- 
lington, VT 05250, (802) 375-6423. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. $1. 

The Russell Collection, Martha Canfield Library, 
Main Street, Arlington. (802) 375-6153. Tuesdays 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

MANCHESTER 

The five-mile Equinox Sky Linę Drive, off Route 
7A, climbs Mt. Equinox steeply, offering spectacular 
views. Daily, May-October, $4.50 per car. 

The house and gardens at Hildene, the estate of 
Abraham LincohTs son, Robert Todd Lincoln, are 
open for tours. Special attractions are the peony gar¬ 
dens and the 1,000-pipe organ. (802) 362-1788. 

The Southern Vermont Art Center showcases the 
visual and performing arts. (802) 362-1405. 

• 

For morę information, contact the Bennington Area 
Chamber of Commerce, Veterans Memoriał Drive, 
Bennington, VT 05201, (802) 447-3311, and the Man- 
chester-and-the-Mountains Chamber of Commerce, 
P.O. Box 928, Manchester Center, VT 05255, (802) 
362-2100. 

To learn about the events program planned by the 
Historie Inns of Norman RockwelLs Vermont, write 
to P.O. Box 203, Arlington, VT 05250, (802) 375-6534. 
Ask about the guidebook Finding Your Way in South¬ 
ern Vermont, available by mail for $6, plus postage 
and handling. 


the area, updated for the bicentennial, that shows the his¬ 
torie buildings. Says Maynard, "We want people to explore 
Arlington and see how much it has to offer. And we want 
them to realize how key Arlington was to Vermont's be- 
ginnings." 

About the Inns . . . 

The Historie Inns of Norman RockwelPs Arlington was 
set up four years ago so that the five participating inns 
could better coordinate their marketing efforts and share 
bookings and referrals. In addition, the group hosts a series 
of special weekends each year to take advantage of Ar- 
lington's seasonal offerings. For instance, guests can go 
mapie sugaring in March, try fly-fishing in April, collect 
leeks and fiddlehead ferns in May or, in November, learn 
the nuts and bolts of running a country inn. The group 
also underwrites and helps stage the St. Lucia pageant at 
St. James Episcopal Church every December as its Christ- 
mas gift to Arlington. 

Ali the inns lie roughly midway between Bennington 
and Manchester, and are clustered along Route 7A, a 
slower but morę picturesąue road than the "new" Route 
7 highway to the east. 

Heading north from Bennington, the first inn you'11 
reach is the Arlington Inn. Built in 1848 by Martin Chester 
Deming, a Middlebury College graduate, railroad magnate 
and State legislator, the house is considered one of the 
finest examples of Greek Revival architecture in Vermont. 
To remind visitors of the source of his great wealth, Dem¬ 
ing had the ceilings in the main rooms madę of tongue- 
and-groove mapie, similar to the ceilings of his railroad 
passenger cars. The entrance hall, with its sweeping wain- 
scoted staircase, allowed him to make a grand entrance. 
The Deming home became the Arlington Inn at the tum 
of the century, and the public rooms have been restored 
to reflect the opulence of the Victorian era. 

• Madeline and Paul Kruzel, innkeepers. Accommoda- 
tions: Eight rooms and five mini-suites, all with private 
bath, one with working fireplace. Rates: $58-$ 125 per 
night, double occupancy, including Continental breakfast. 
Meals: Dinner is also available to the public, as is Sunday 
brunch. Children are welcome, pets are not. Fully licensed 
tavern. Smoking is permitted. The Arlington Inn, Arling¬ 
ton, VT 05250, (802) 375-6532, 1-800-443-9442. 

The West Mountain Inn is a scant mile west of the 
center of Arlington, across a trestle bridge spanning the 
Batten Kill. Built as a farmhouse in 1849, it served as the 
millkeeper's house for the gristmill and then for the lum- 
ber mili that operated at the foot of the steep property. 
During a subseąuent renovation, the new owners added 
the distinctive Windows and signature seven gables that 
remain today. During the refurbishing, the builder put a 
horseshoe in each batch of cement he poured, so that the 
owners would be assured good luck. That means there are 
horseshoes hidden away in the basement, the walls, bams 
and, of course, the honeymoon cottage! The 150-acre prop¬ 
erty also has a llama farm, as well as hiking and cross- 
country ski trails. 

• Mary Ann and Wes Carlson, innkeepers. Accommo- 
dations: Twelve rooms and three suites; all have private 
baths, three have working fireplaces. Rates: From $92 for 
a single to $165 for the two-person suites. Modified Amer- 
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West Mountain Inn is just across the Batten Kill. 


ican Plan, including fuli breakfast and five-course dinner. 
Meals: Dinner is also open to the public, by advance res- 
ervation. Fully licensed public tavern. Smoking is not per- 
mitted in the dining room or bedrooms. Children are 
welcome, pets aren't. The West Mountain Inn, Arlington, 
VT 05250, (802)375-6516. 

Back again on Route 7A, three miles north of Arlington, 
is the Ira Allen House, the oldest inn of the group. Built 
by Ira Allen in 1774 as an office and home, it was there 
that Vermont's surveyor generał and first State employee 
registered all land 
grants for new 
homesteaders in 
Vermont. His 

brother Ethan and 
his family once 
lived there. In the 
Studio Tavern — 
what is now the 
imTs common room 
— Ethan is said to 
have written much 
of his treatise 
Reason the Only 
Oracle of Man in 
1784. The house has been run almost continuously as an 
inn sińce 1814, the year Ira died in Philadelphia. 

• Sally and Rowland Bryant, innkeepers. Accommoda- 
tions: Seven rooms, two suites, four with private bath. 
Rates: $55-$70 a night, double occupancy, including fuli 
breakfast. Meals: A four-course, single-entree meal is 
served to guests only on Saturday nights December 
through March, at an additional cost. Other notes: No 
liąuor is served, smoking and pets not permitted, children 
over 10 welcome. Closed in April. The Ira Allen House, 
R.D. 2, Box 2485, Arlington, VT 05250, (802) 362-2284. 

Next up the road is the Hill Farm Inn, which began as 
a farm on land granted to the Hill family in 1774 by King 
George III. In 1905, Mettic Hill was widowed, and opened 
the farmhouse to summer guests to help support her young 
family. Now serving as the main house of the inn, the 
farmhouse features "State Linę" stencilling in the upstairs 
halls, done by an itinerant artist who worked along the 
Vermont-New York border in the 1830s and '40s. There 



The Arlington Inn's tasteful farę. 


is also a wrap-around porch that Mettie built to accom- 
modate the crowds that lined up for her famous Sunday- 
noon chicken dinners. The oldest structure on the property 
is the guest house, built in 1790; its "two-keg house" 
nickname stems not from the number of nails that went 
into its construction, but for what must have been the 
amount of liąuor consumed while the somewhat skewed 
building went up. 

• Joannę and George Hardy, innkeepers. Accommoda- 
tions: Thirteen rooms, eight with private bath. Four 
cabins, each with bath, available mid-May through mid- 
October. Rates: From $40 for a single to $90 for a two- 
room suitę, including fuli breakfast. Meals: A single-entree 
dinner is available for guests every night but Wednesday, 
at an additional charge of $15. Beer and winę available. 
Children welcome, pets permitted in cabins only. Smoking 
permitted only in common areas. The Hill Farm Inn, RR 
2, Box 2015, Arlington, VT 05250, (802) 375-2269, 1-800- 
882-2545. 

Furthest north, just south of Manchester, is the Inn at 
Sunderland, built in 1840 by G. William Bradley, a local 
merchant, builder and farmer, on land that slopes gently 
down to the Batten Kill. Recognized by the State of Ver- 
mont as a significant example of a prosperous Vermont 
farmhouse, the inn features a polished marble mantelpiece 
and an even rarer marbleized siatę fireplace. Bradley used 
the home as a showcase for his building skills, and there 
are large closets and an innovative ventilation system, 
both unusual in early 19th century houses. 

• Peggy and Tom Wall, innkeepers. Accommodations: 
Ten rooms, eight with private bath, and four with working 
fireplace. Rates: $70-$ 105 a night, double occupancy, in¬ 
cluding fuli breakfast and afternoon refreshments. Other 
notes: No liąuor is served, no smoking in bedrooms or 
during breakfast. Children are welcome, pets are not. The 
Inn at Sunderland, Sunderland, VT 05250, (802) 362-4213, 
1-800-441-1628. 



Ira Allen House, built in 1774. 


All five inns accept cash, personal checks, Visa, Master 
Card and American Express. The Inn at Sunderland and 
the Hill Farm Inn also take Discover. 


Free-lance writer Nancy Boardman has been a freąuent contrib- 
utor to Vermont Life. She lives in Manchester Center. 
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Snacks, 
Pies, and 
Yideotape 

The Amazing Blend 
Of Yesterday and Today 
At Vermont's Country Stores 

By Stephen Mease 
Photographed by Kindra Clineff 

H alf of what makes Vermont's best 
generał Stores successful is that they 
manage to have the essentials right 
down the road from home. The other 
half is the fact that they also have that some- 
thing you didn't know you needed in the jum- 
bled shelves where toys overlook the fresh 
vegetable bin and bags of puppy chow hide in 
the hardware corner. 

This bicentennial year is a long way from the 
heyday of these Stores in the 1870s, when the 
essentials of the times — buggy whips, farm 
tools, and sacks of flour — brought townspeople 
together to shop. A store's friendly setting nur- 

Left, Frank Kirkpatrick (loading stove) and his 
wife, Nancy (behind counter), own /./. Hap- 
good's in Peru. Seated is patron Tom Dibble. 
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The Warren Storę, top, is a resort empońum noted for its bakery and fine Vennont foods. Desso's, above, in Jeńcho, has 
lots of everything, including the local post office and a special 15 Cent Drawer for kids. 
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tured a smali community^ sense of itself. Sit- 
ting around a hot woodstove, neighbors traded 
tali tales, talked politics, played checkers and 
learned on whom to count in a pinch. 

In 19th century Vermont, "The generał storę 
linked farmers together and, morę often than 
not, provided the impetus for the growth of a 
community," writes Jane Beck, director of the 
Vermont Folklife Center, in her book The Ver- 
mont General Storę: An Orał History. 

Times changed and so did many of the Stores. 
Automobiles rumbled down back roads, carry- 
ing shoppers elsewhere, supermarkets came to 
town, and Vermonters started living faster 
lives. Counters were replaced with aisles, com- 
mercial bread replaced the flour bin, and with 
all the newcomers in town it was hard to keep 
track of names and faces the way storekeepers 
did in the old days. 

But by the 1960s, country Stores were fash- 
ionable again. They tugged mightily at the 
hearts of flatlanders hoping to escape the city 
for a chance to be their own bosses in the ąuiet 
hills of Vermont. And Vermonters who had run 
them for years found new markets and new 
interest in their wares. 

Not everyone who tried his hand at shop- 
keeping survived the challenges. A lot of hearts 
were broken when the work proved too hard, 
the customers too few and rewards too little. 
But those who stayed became a modern gen- 
eration of rural storekeepers. They carry on the 
traditions of the days when everyone did all 
their shopping at the same place in town. 

Here is a sampling of some of Vermont's rich 
stock of country Stores. There are plenty of 
others, and part of the fun of exploring them 
is to Hnd your own favorite. Put together a 
shopping list, and happy shopping! 

Currier/s Market, Glover 

Stand outside Currier's Market in Glover for 
a minutę and check out the specials advertised 
in black lettering on butcher paper. Then listen 
to the sound of people talking — saying hello, 
lamenting the school budget increase, and 
comparing hunting tales. 

Currier's is a deer reporting station, the post 
office, fuel depot (gas, kerosene, diesel and 
coal), and just about the best place to buy meat 
for miles around. 

Owners James and Gloria Currier have been 
getting up at 4:30 a.m. for 25 years to open the 
doors at 6 a.m. "People love to get their mail, 
drink coffee and talk," says Gloria. Before 
things got so busy, Jim had time for hunting, 
as evidenced by the two mounted bear heads, 
among other trophies, hanging on the wali of 
the sporting goods department. 

Gloria sums up her family's market: "We've 
got just about everything you can think of." 
Pausing for a moment, she adds, "I can't think 
of anything we don't have." 


Best Buy: Looking for a "wheat penny?" Then 
peruse the big glass case just inside the front 
door. Along with coins, the Curriers also sell 
and buy gold, silver, and baseball cards. 

Currier/s Market is on Route 16 in Glover in 
northeastern Vermont. Open Monday through Sat- 
uiday 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., Sundays 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
(802) 525-8822. 


The Warren Storę, wanen 


If you are of a mind to solve the problems of 
the world, then stop in some morning and puli 
up a barrel. Over by the coffee machinę, just 
past the sturdy-looking Beckwith stove, is 
where the men and women of Warren gather 
to discuss local, State and, when needed, in- 
ternational affairs. 

Owner Carol Lipincott, who recently cele- 
brated two decades of running the storę, says 
her dedication to "all honest Vermont prod- 
ucts" is one reason to stop in. So is the always 
busy bakery/deli, where Mary Andonian daily 
creates some of the state's best French bread. 
And it's her bread that forms the foundation 
for the deli's sandwiches. Most visitors take 
their lunch out to the deck overlooking Free- 
man's Brook. It's also a great fishing spot, re- 
served for those 12 years of age and under. 

Upstairs, past the collection of wines, is the 
"Morę Storę," where Carol stocks an eclectic 
selection of designer clothes, home decorating 
accessories and handmade jewelry from exotic 
places. 


Today's country 
storekeepers carry 
on the traditions 
of the days when 
everyone did all 
their shopping at 
the same place in 
town. 


Best Buy: The Warren Storę t-shirt with a 
strange little bird designed by Jim Hilton, who 
also makes custom jewelry for the storę. 
There's a new design every year. 

The Warren Storę, off Route 100 on Main Street 
in Warren Village in north-central Vermont. Open 
daily from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., Sundays until 6 p.m. 
(802) 496-3864. 

Desscts General Storę, jeńcho center 

Lii Desso has been running Desso's, just off 
the cozy Jericho Center green, for 25 years. The 
storę even inspired The Storekeeper, a chil- 
dren's book by local illustrator and author Tra- 
cey Campbell Pearson. 

If you need order, then don't stop, but if you 
need just about anything else, it's probably on 
the shelves — somewhere. There is a logie of 
sorts. The wali of greeting cards for all occa- 
sions leads you right back to the post office. 
All 145 postał boxes are rented, Lii notes, a 
touch of pride in her voice. 

Every Halloween, Desso's sponsors a 
haunted house out behind the storę, and at 
Christmas floor-space is cleared for Santa to 
sit, hand out candy and collect wish lists. 

When there's a raffle in town, you can bet 
that tickets are available at the storę. "It's just 
a part of being part of the community," Lii 
says. 
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Bill and Dorothy Humphrey own the Craftsbury General Storę. 


Best Buy: Ask Lii Desso to show you the 15 
Cent Drawer against the wali, underneath the 
hardware section. It's filled with trinkets, toys 
and one-of-a-kind items perfect for kids' birth- 
day favors. Really, everything costs only 15 
cents, and Lii says she's seen kids spend hours 
there trying to decide what to buy. 

Desso'S General Storę, fericho Center, east of 
Burlington. Open daily, 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., Sundays 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., and Tuesdays 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(802) 899-3313. 


up to visit, Willey's can outfit you, from a John¬ 
son Woolen Mills' red plaid cap right down to 
a pair of rubber-soled Sorel fclt-pack boots. The 
hardware section has every possible handle, 
tool, nut and bolt, and plumbing fixture you 
could want. 

Speaking of plumbing, if you need to use it 
while shopping, simply follow the green ar- 
rows on the floor. In a storę as big as Willey's 
the arrows were needed, says Ernie, becausc it 
can take 10 minutes to tell people where the 
facilities are and another 10 minutes to get 
there. 

Best Buy: It's tough to single out one thing 
when there's such a selection. Phyllis Hurst 
says the best thing to do is "stop in, wander 
around — if you need it, it's here!" 

WiLLEY'S Storę, at the crossroads in Greensboro 
Village between Routes 14 and 16 near Caspian 
Lakę in northeastern Vermont. Open Monday 
through Friday 7 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Thursdays until 
7 p.m., Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and Sundays 
9 a.m. to 1 p.m. (802) 533-2621. 

Craftsbury General Storę, 

Craftsbury 

The pace is slow in the tiny Northeast King- 
dom village of Craftsbury, and William Hum¬ 
phrey says he has never had to worry about 
getting rich from his country storę. But, he 
adds, you "don't starve either." 

Humphrey and his wife, Dorothy, have 
maintained the folksy appeal of the storę, built 
in the 1860s, sińce they escaped Cincinnati in 
1972. The storę is open 365 days a year "sińce 
there's not much else to do," Humphrey says, 
adjusting the bow on the white butcher's apron 
he always wears. 

The bench on the wide porch offers a perfect 
vantage point to watch the comings and goings 
across the road at the Craftsbury Inn and at 
the post office next door. The bulletin board 
will keep you up to datę on local events. 

Best Buy: Looking for a money saver? Take 
William Humphrey up on his standing offer to 
sell Susan B. Anthony dollar coins for the bar- 
gain price of 95 cents. Over the years he's sold 
about 3,000. 


WlLLEY'S STORĘ, Greensboro 

About the closest you'11 come to a mail in 
the Northeast Kingdom is under the big roof 
of Willey's Storę. Everything from fax ma- 
chines to top-cut sirloins can be had here. 

The storę has been in Ernie and Phyllis 
Hurst's family sińce 1900. In the country storę 
tradition, says Ernie, the storę has always 
added to its mix of merchandise, rather than 
scaling back. Not even a rushing stream ad- 
jacent to the storę kept it from expanding. Wil- 
ley's just bridgcd the gap and connected to the 
building on the other side. 

Whether you live in the area or just come 


Craftsbury General Storę, off Route 14, in the 
center of Craftsbury. Open Monday through Sat- 
urday 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
(802) 586-2811. 

BLOUIN'S IGA, Swanton 

There are plenty of signs that Blouin's IGA, 
in the center of Swanton, has its heart in the 
country storę tradition. One of them hangs 
over the aisles, reminding customers that 
Blouin's employees pledge to "give you a gen- 
erous welcome; treat you as well as we would 
like to be treated; and thank you and welcome 
you back." 

It's the kind of storę that sponsors an Oreo 
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cookie stacking contest for thc kids. Its em- 
ployees carry your groceries out to the car and 
trim thc fat off the meat beforc wcighing it. 
The Blouin family, in thc business sińce the 
1930s, also owns Stores in Richford and St. Al- 
bans. 

Best Buy: Look up Doris Leblanc in the pro- 
duce market for a great deal on a fruit basket. 
Doris promises "$35 worth of fruit in every 
$20 basket." Around Christmas, customers 
have been known to drive two hours to pick 
one up. 

Blouiisps IGA, Route 7, Swanton, in northwestern 
Vermont near the Canadian border. Open Monday 
through Wednesday and on Saturdays 8 a.m. to 7 
p.m., Thuisdays until 8 p.m., Fńdays until 9 p.m., 
and Sundays 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. (802) 868-3385. 

Stockwell's Village Storę, 

West Brattleboro 

StockwelFs is a big red building on Route 9 
in the center of town, the kind of place you 
can't miss. And that was the idea when broth- 
ers J.L. and W.D. Stockwell established the 
storę in 1888 on what was then a main stage- 
coach route. 

Today Chet and Dora Dix operate Stock- 
welTs, which they took over in 1980 from 
Chet's brother Bernard, who had operated it 
sińce 1971. They sell the wonderful mix of 
things that defines the generał storę, from gro¬ 
ceries, including cut-to-order meats, to gloves 
and medicines. And the Dixes make it a point 
to offer Vermont products: "That's what we 
really think is special/' says Dora. 

They have Vermont-made cheese, mapie 
syrup, honey, winę and beer, Vermont-grown 
apples and flowers, and morę. For Thanksgiv- 
ing the Dixes offer fresh local turkeys, and — 
after the Hrst frost, when they're sweetest — 
the legendary Gilfeather turnip. 

Best Buy: Try a turnip. The Gilfeather turnip, 
developcd in Wardsboro in the late 19th Cen- 
tury by John Gilfeather and for many years 
available only in Windham County, is noted 
for its mild, sweet flavor and creamy whitc 
color. Or try any of those other Vermont prod¬ 
ucts the Dixes love to sell. 

Stockwell'S Village Storę, on Route 9 in West 
Brattleboro, two miles west of Brattleboro, three- 
ąuarters of a mile off Interstate 91's Exit 2. Open 
daily, 7:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. (802) 254-9393. 

The Ripton Storę, Ripton 

Just down the road from Middlebury Col- 

| lcge's Brcadloaf Campus is the Ripton Storę, 
marked with a distinctive bicentennial flag. 
The flag and owners Sue and Dick Collitt ar- 
| rivcd in 1976. 

In its prcvious life, the Ripton Storę tried to 
cater morę to tourists than locals, but the Col- 
litts put the littlc red storę on Route 125 back 
on track. They even put a lot of money into 



Chester Dix and Janet Briggs, at work at Stockwells. 


refurbishing the gasoline tanks and pumps so 
the town would have a gas station. In the sum- 
mer and fali, a lot of the customers walk right 
past the gas pump when they come in to re- 
plenish their backpacks. This is the emporium 
closest to the local section of the Long Trail. 

Best Buy: Ask about the basket fuli of old scalę 
weights Sue Collitt has collected. She sells 
them as paperweights for $2.95. The rest of the 
antiąues in the storę aren't for sale. 

The Ripton Storę, Route 125 east of Middlebury. 
Open Monday through Friday from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
weekends 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. (802) 388-7328. 

Dań & WHIT'S, Norwich 

Dan & Whit's has been in the Frasier family 
sińce 1950, when Dan Frasier and Whit Hicks 
bought it. Dan bought out his partner in the 
late 1960s and it's been a family Corporation 
ever sińce. Dan and Bunny Frasier, who al- 
lowed themsclves a half day off every two 
wecks, are now taking it a little easier while 
their sons, George and Jack, handle the day-to- 
day business of selling a little of everything, 
from gas to grain and tools. 
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Dan & Whit's has 
to be prepared for 
the occasional 
Noel Perrin col- 
umn that may 
send customers 
running to the 
storę to buy a 
hard-to-find tool 
Perrin has 
praised. 


"We do try to have old-time tools and things 
like canning jars and lids, kerosene lamps and 
Aladdin lamps," Jack Frasier explained. In fact, 
customers' reąuests have shaped the inventory 
over the years. Sometimes there's a run on a 
specialty item or two when Noel Perrin, Dart- 
mouth professor and writer on topics rural, 
mentions the storę as a source for a hard-to- 
find tool. 

"He caught us by surprise the first time and 
we had to scramble to find those fence post 
mauls," Jack recalled. But now he keeps an eye 
out for Perrin and makes surę to ask what he's 
writing about this time. 

Best Buy: It's not really a buy, but you might 
find one because of it. The bulletin board 
across the front of Dan & Whit's is probably 
the biggest of all the generał Stores. If it's hap¬ 
pening in the area, a notice is probably tacked 
or taped up there. 

Dan & Whit'S, in the center of Norwich on Route 
5 north of White River function. Open daily from 7 
a.m. to 9 p.m. (802) 649-1602. 

F.H. Gillingham & Co., Woodstock 

The tradition started back in 1886 when F.H. 
Gillingham founded this downtown generał 
storę with the guarantee "Your money's worth 
or your money back." 

It was a pledge that satisfied poet Robert 
Frost, who often came over from Ripton for an 
afternoon of "trading" in the rambling storę. 
And although Woodstock's real estate boom of 
the past 30 years has brought second-home 
buyers from New York, Boston and Montreal, 
GillinghanTs is still the place to shop, whether 
you need a garden hoe or a gourmet spice. 

One of the toughest things to find at Gil- 
linghanTs is a parking space out front, so the 
storę has continued its long-held tradition of 
delivering grocery orders to local customers. 
There's even an in-house charge account sys¬ 
tem. 

Best Buy: One of the glories of GillinghanTs 
is the store's extensive selection of imported 
beers, aleś, and stouts. Samplers of malt bev- 
erages should look over near the store's hard¬ 
ware section. 

F.H. Gillingham & Co., in the center of Wood¬ 
stock at 16 Elm Street. Open Monday through Sat- 
urday 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Closed Sundays. (802) 
457-2100. 

Peltier'S Market, Dorset 

Peltier's Market, on the green, has nearly all 
the provisions for a gourmet pienie, from Ver- 
mont turkey sausage to homemade dips, Han- 
son's Scottish smoked salmon and a room fuli 
of wines and aleś from which to choose. 

Owner Jay Hathaway likes to boast that 
"Peltier's has everything." Skeptics might 
need a few minutes to look around and confirm 


that fact, but the customers of Dorset already 
know that if Peltier's doesn't have it, Jay is 
happy to order it. 

The distinctive storę, marked by its green 
and white awnings, has held court on the wide 
town green sińce 1816. A little corner toward 
the back honors the previous owners and ex- 
hibits some of the old record books and photos. 

Although Peltier's stocks all imaginable edi- 
bles, when it comes to nuts and bolts, you'll 
need to stop at the H.N. Williams Storę down 
the road. "He's got everything," Jay says. "It's 
a beautiful sight." 

Best Buy: Peltier's makes its own dips, pestos, 
chili and soups, but don't go out the door with- 
out trying one of the fresh French bread pizzas. 

Peltier'S Market, in the center of Dorset off Route 
30, north of Manchester. Open Monday through Sat- 
urday, 7:30 a.m. to 8 p.m., Sundays 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
(802) 867-4400. 

Putney General Storę, pmney 

Hot coffee, serve-yourself Danishes, a view 
of rushing Sackett's Brook and a place to dry 
your mittens on the radiator by the door — 
who could ask for anything morę on a chilly 
Vermont morning? 

This sprawling storę dates to 1790. Since 
1974 Ann and Robert Fairchild and their eight 
children have revived what was a dying mom 
and pop grocery. Today the Putney General 
Storę has earned the address "Center of Put¬ 
ney" by saving the locals a trip to Brattleboro 
when they need paint, tools, needles and 
thread or countless other household items. 

And when the housework is done, the storę 
offers one of the best local video-rental oper- 
ations around. Ann Fairchild has concentrated 
on going beyond the big-name titles to stock 
foreign films and documentaries. 

And while you're in the neighborhood, check 
out the fresh, often organically grown foods 
and vegetables at the Putney Co-op just down 
the błock. The Co-op also offers a rangę of Ver- 
mont-made products and health foods at 
reasonable prices. 

Best Buy: This is the place to pick up a jar of 
kosher diii Putney Piekłeś and fresh Putney 
Pasta in its many forms. 

Putney General Storę, in the center of town, on 
Route 5 north of Brattleboro. Open daily from 5:30 
a.m. to 9 p.m. (802) 387-5842. 

Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę 

Jean Bailey, the owner of Bailey's, is a long- 
time resident of East Burkę who five years ago 
bought what had been H.D. Webster's Storę 
and expanded it into a rambling, many-splen- 
dored collection of merchandise. 

Bailey's has clothing, pottery, souvenirs, 
books, tablecloths, placemats, even a respect- 
able winę cellar and fresh baked goods. If you 
come at lunchtime, there's a restaurant that 
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seats 50 in an elegantly refurbished building 
out back. Need to wash some clothes? There's 
a laundromat just across the alley, not to men- 
tion a golf shop. 

Mrs. Bailey no longer sells tractor parts or 
livestock feed. But if you're looking for almost 
anything else, from food to a tasteful gift, a 
bottle of winę, or a loaf of fresh-bakcd oatmeal 
bread, you won't want to miss Bailey's. 

Best Buy: A cup of coffee at Bailey's is 40 cents 
— and you can have it in a cardboard cup, your 
own cup, or a styrofoam cup: you choose, de- 
pcnding upon your tastes and environmental 
conscience. 

Bailey'S Country Storę, Route 114, in the center 
of East Burkę. Open daily from 6:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
(winter) or until 9 p.m. (summer). Closed only on 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 


}.}. Hapgood General Storę, pem 

Surę, you've heard the stories about sophis- 
ticated but fed-up urbanites who leave the rat 
race and decide to slow things down a bit by 
buying a cute little storę up in Vermont. 

Frank and Nancy Kirkpatrick, owners of the 
J.J. Hapgood General Storę, not only lived the 
story, Frank wrote the book that helped many 
of those other dreamers avoid some of the mis- 
takes the Kirkpatricks madę back in 1978. Like 
discovering that owning the "heart of the vil- 
lage" means staying open 365 days a year, not 
making much money, skipping vacations and 
getting up in the middle of the night when a 
neighbor needs a tankful of gas. 

The storę has been there sińce 1827, despite 
a fire in 1973 and the artificial snowstorm a 
film crew created outside during the making 
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Bailey's Country Storę in East Burkę offers as much oariety as it can fit into its rambling premises. Below f customer 
Holly Savoia shops. 


of the movie Baby Boom. 

Inside, the piekle barrel is usually fuli (the 
piekłeś come from Brooklyn) and posteards (ex- 
cept for the antiąue ones) really are for sale 
despite the sign by the door that says other- 
wise. 

Best Buy: This is the only place in Vermont 
where you can buy a personalized, autographed 
copy of Frank Kirkpatrick^ How to Find and 
Buy Your Business in the Country. 

J.J. Hapgood General Storę, in the center of 
Peru off Route 11, between Manchester and Lon- 
dondeny. Open dailyfrom 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sun- 
days from 8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. (802) 824-5911. 

W.E. Pierce General Storę, 

North Shrewsbury 

The best deal at the W.E. Pierce General 
Storę is one that comes from spending time, 
not money. Penny candy is still a penny, and 
if you sąuint a little in the late afternoon light, 
it's not hard to imagine a couple of local farm- 
ers sitting on the worn wooden benches jawing 
over the results of the 1918 Town Meeting. It's 
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At J.J. Hapgood's Nancy Kirkpatrick slices up a country storę staple: Yertnont cheddar cheese. 


/./. Hapgood's has 
been selling in 
Peru sińce 1827, 
through fire and 
storm, including 
the artificial 
snowstorm created 
during the mak- 
ing of the film 
Baby Boom. 


the kind of place that ought to be a museum, 
and probably will be somcday 
Anyone who runs in and out for a galion of 
milk here will miss the chance to porę over 
the 1880 ledger book with octogenarian Mar- 
jorie Pierce or watch her cali up her 78-year- 
old brother, Glendon, on the old crank inter- 
com system by the cash register. 

"Business has pretty much gone to pot," says 
Marjorie, "what with most people going to 
Rutland to shop these days." Even the Pierces 
have to go to the city to keep the store's shelves 
stocked with flour, soup and other Staples most 
often forgotten by the locals. 

"We make our living, but we don't pretend 


to make money," she smiled, taking her seat 
in the rocking chair by the stove. 

Best Buy: Most everything you'd like to buy 
from the Pierces isn't for sale, it's for looking, 
but back behind where the post office once 
was, check out the shelves of books that used 
to serve as the town's lending library. Marjorie 
has been known to let a book or two go out 
the door if "someone really wants one." 

W.E. Pierce General Storę, North Shrewsbury, 
east of Rutland. Open daily from 7:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Stephen Mease is a free-lance writer who lives in 
Williston. 
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Next Stop, 
Bellows Falls! 



The Green Mountain Flyer 
Rumbles Through 
The Hills of Autumn 

By Susan Keese 

Photographed by Richard Howard 


R esonating somewhere within most of 
us is the whistle of a train, heard softly 
in the distance, perhaps in a darkened 
childhood bedroom in the moments 
before sleep. 

Perhaps that is why so many visitors flock 
to the red-brick depot in Bellows Falls where, 
twice daily most days from the end of June 
through Columbus Day, the Green Mountain 
Flyer dcparts on its two-and-a-half-hour ex- 
cursion to Chester Depot and back. It's the 
scenery, along with some vague longing for a 
gentler, slower-paced timc and place, that 
brings them to Vermont in the first place. But 
it is a deepcr puli that brings them to the train. 

In the old days the Green Mountain Flyer 
was a mainline passenger train between Boston 
and Montreal, part of the Rutland Railroad, a 
420-mile network of track that extendcd 


Left, the Green Mountain Flyer, in flight. 
Above, conductor Bert Towle. 


northward into Canada and westward mto 
New York State. Today's Flyer is a sightseeing 
train run by the Green Mountain Railroad, an 
cmployee-owned "short linę" that operates 
Monday through Friday, hauling tale, lumber 
and other goods over 50 miles of track between 
Rutland and Bellows Falls. 

Since before 9 a.m. this October Monday, 
travelcrs have been stepping up to the ticket 
window where Barbara Adams, the director of 
passenger service, and Fred Bailey, the dis- 
patcher, hołd forth. Bedecked with cameras, 
railroad hats, and brochures, the passengers 
wait on the straight-backed wooden benches 
or mili around the gift shop: newlyweds and 
empty-nesters, bus tours, grandparents with 
grandchildren, old friends from far-flung cities 
who meet once a year in Vermont at foliage 
time. 

Outside on the platform a half dozen cyclists 
who plan to ride back from Chester linę up, 
waiting to load their bikes in the baggage com- 
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Passengers examine the ertgine during the stop at Chester Depot. The 
train runs frotn Bellows Falls to Chester and back, twice daily. 


partment. Some railroad buffs survey the wait- 
ing diesel. An elderly man in a striped railroad 
cap is among them, happily inspecting the 
hoses between the locomotive and the antiąue 
coach. He is Gerard LeGendre, 83; his son-in- 
law and daughter have driven him 175 miles, 
all the way from Sherbrooke, Quebec, to ride 
the Flyer. "I worked 38 years on the Canadian 
National Railroad, on the linę between Rich¬ 
mond and Island Pond/ 7 he says, grinning. 

At a little after 10, a voice comes over the 
loudspeaker: "The Green Mountain Flyer is 
now boarding at Gate One." The passengers 
Hlter in, taking their seats in coaches dating 
from the 1890s to the 1930s. The lead car, the 
Rutland 260, is the oldest, a 100-year-old com- 
bine car with ornate wooden casements and 
colored glass, fancy brass 
luggage racks, gas lamps, 
and a potbellied stove. To 
the rear of the car is an open 
baggage area where the 
morę restless passengers 
will flock, cameras whir- 
ring and clicking, when the 
train passes slowly through 
Brockway Mills Gorge or 
past the Bartonsville cov- 
ered bridges. 

Passengers settle back in the upholstered 
seats. "I remember, it must have been 1941," 
a man with a Southern accent tells his wife. 
"My dad went to work in the V.J. Elmore 
Stores. I was 11 or 12 years old, and we rode 
the train from Birmingham to . . . what was 
that town in Mississippi?" One passenger re- 
calls how his mother would give handouts to 
the hobos who rode the rails during the Depres- 
sion. "At the end of World War II," a woman 
tells her daughter, "we would go to the depot 
two or three times a week to see if any soldiers 
we knew were coming home." 

As departure nears, a pienie atmosphere pre- 



vails in the snack bar car, where passengers sit 
face-to-face at varnished wood tables. Phyllis 
Clayton, who has lived all her life in Bellows 
Falls, runs the snack bar, making change for 
sandwiches, baked goods, sodas and snacks. 
When the train begins to move, she'11 also de- 
liver a running monologue over her micro- 
phone. Much of the information she has 
unearthed herself: the first sermon preached in 
Bellows Falls, the biggest fish caught, stories 
about Indian bones and how the village and the 
river got their names. 

"All aboard!" The train moves backward, 
then, with a bump and a jerk, creaks ahead, 
past the brick-backed buildings and over the 
Bellows Falls power dam. 

Clayton picks up her microphone. "The de¬ 
pot we're leaving has been home to the railroad 
for nearly 150 years. It sits on an island created 
by the Connecticut River and the Bellows Falls 
Canal, the oldest man-made canal in the 
United States." 

The train swings out over a narrow cause- 
way. Out the window to the right is the wide 
Connecticut, flanked by the mountains of New 
Hampshire, ablaze with autumn colors min- 
gled with the dark green of the pines. Anglers 
in motorboats ply the river for perch, bass and 
walleye. To the left, cattails rise from the slow- 
moving waters of a setback in the river ; lily 
pads and fallen leaves, red and yellow, dot the 
water's surface. A blast from the air horn sends 
a flock of red-winged blackbirds flying as the 
train passes by. 

About a mile out, the valley floor widens and 
an odor of creosote drifts in. Half-hidden by a 
thicket of sumac, an old boxcar lies on its side: 
then another boxcar, piles of railroad ties and 
wheel assemblies, a passenger car with its Win¬ 
dows boarded up. "It looks so sad," a woman 
murmurs. 

Phyllis picks up her microphone. "We are 
now passing through the old yards of Steam- 
town, U.S.A., which relocated to Scranton, 
Pennsylvania in 1983 . . ." 

The story of Steamtown is no morę than a 
footnote in the history of America^ declining 
railroads. But the famous raił museunTs de¬ 
parture was a bitter pili for the village of Bel¬ 
lows Falls. 

Steamtown came to Bellows Falls in 1964 
when, following a long strike, the Rutland 
Railroad abandoned its track and the State of 
Vermont stepped in and acąuired portions of 
the linę. At the time, a wealthy railroad hob- 
byist from New Hampshire named F. Nelson 
Blount was looking for a new home for his 
steam locomotive collection, considered the 
most extensive in the country. Blount per- 
suaded the State of Vermont to lease him the 
track between Rutland and Bellows Falls, 
agreeing in the bargain to maintain freight ser- 
vice for the industries and businesses along the 
linę. He opened his raił museum and steam- 
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powered excursion train in 1964. The first 
Green Mountain freight train ran in 1965. 

Then in 1967, Blount was killed in an air- 
plane crash. The Green Mountain Railroad was 
sold to its employees and the Steamtown col- 
lection was placed in the hands of a board of 
trustees. The museum and steam excursion re- 
mained major tourist attractions, bringing in 
an estimated 64,000 visitors in its last year of 
operation, 1983. But steam engines are ex- 
tremely costly to maintain, and Blount's death 
had put an end to the flow of Capital into the 
museum. Exposed to Vermont / s harsh 
weather, the collection began to deteriorate 
and the trustees began to show interest in of- 
fers to relocate the museum to another State. 

Saving Steamtown became a cause celebre 
in Bellows Falls, but in the end no grassroots 
efforts could match the offer tendered by 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. After SteamtowiTs 
departure, a group of local businesses and 
boosters, under the name Vermont Historical 
Railroad, raised about $20,000 to establish a 
new museum on the Steamtown site. The vol- 
unteers acąuired and renovated the Rutland 
260 and the 551, a 1913 vintage "smoker" — 
the two "classic coaches" on the Green Moun¬ 
tain Flycr today. But the effort was undercap- 
italized from the start; the museum foundered, 
and the now-flourishing Green Mountain Rail- 
road assumed operation of the excursion train. 
It attracted about 24,000 visitors last year. 

Past Steamtown, the Flycr veers away from 
the Connecticut, hcading up the mouth of the 
Williams River through a steep, wooded, rock- 
walled ravine, along a narrow shelf blastcd 
from the bedrock in the mid-1800's when the 
railroad first camc through. The train will 
cross the Williams River sevcn times before 
reaching the villagc of Chester, once on a tres- 
tle suspended nearly 100 feet over Brockway 
Mills Gorge. 

Beyond the gorge, the land opens out into 
rolling farmland: rolled hay bales, a field of 
purple asters, a red barn where pigeons roost. 
The passengers settle back, lulled by the 
drcamy landscape and the clack of the wheels. 
Bert Towle, the tali trainman, comes along 
punching tickets. A Lincolnesąue figurę with 
a white beard and a shiny black conductor's 
suit trimmed with polished brass, he straddles 
the aislc, moving from seat to seat. "Hi, kids," 
he says, stopping by a table in the club car 
where four school-agcd children and their par- 
ents — local folks, from Acworth, New Hamp- 
shire — have spread out the contcnts of a pienie 
basket and begun to eat. 

At a ąuarter to 12 the Flycr pulls into Chester 
Depot, a restored Victorian station with an old 
walk-in caboose parked permanently out front. 
Sonic passengers head out to Munroe's Storę 
across the way ; others opt for the pienie area 
by the station. The train stops for half an hour, 
taking on a handful of new passengers before 


heading back to Bellows Falls. 

The trip back is ąuieter, the train having 
already worked its magie on its riders. "Look 
at the way those old houses are put together," 
a man from Michigan commcnts to his wife. 
"The new ones areiTt going to last like that." 

At the Bellows Falls station, Phyllis Clayton 
thanks the passengers for riding. "Have a won- 
derful evening and a beautiful tomorrow," she 
tells them. "Next stop, Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont!" uCn 


Free-lance writer Susan Keese lives in South New - 
fane. 



Signaling at a road Crossing in Chester. 


Riding the Flyer 

To get to the Bellows Falls Depot from 
Interstate 91 (northbound), take Exit 5, 
turn left and take Route 5 to the villagc 
of Bellows Falls. At the center of town, 
turn right, over the Connecticut River, 
then follow the railroad signs to the sta¬ 
tion. 

The Green Mountain Flycr operates 
Tuesday through Sunday from June 29 
through September 2 and seven days a 
weck from September 14 through Co¬ 
lumbus Day (October 14). Trains run 
twice daily, lcaving Bellows Falls at 11 
a.m. (returning 1 p.m.) and 2 p.m. (re- 
turning 4 p.m.). Passengers may also 
board at Chester Depot (12:10 p.m., re¬ 
turn 2:45 p.m.). A spccial sunset trip de- 
parts at 4:30 September 28 and 29 and 
October 5, 6, 12 and 13. On the same 
dates there is a Foliage Spccial to Lud- 
low lcaving Bellows Falls at 10 a.m. and 
returning at 4 p.m. Round trip farę for 
adults is $9, children $5. Tickets are sold 
on a first-come, first-servcd basis, except 
for groups of 20 or morę. For morę Infor¬ 
mation cali: (802) 463-3069. 
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of/Autumn Events 



Compiled by 
Judy Powell 
and 

Carolan Batchelder 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. 
Because the listings were com¬ 
piled last summer, there may 
be changes in times or dates. 
For additional information, 
write: Autumn Events 1991, Ver- 
mont Travel Division, 134 State 
St., Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 
802 - 828 - 3236 ); or visit local in¬ 
formation booths when travel- 
ing in the state. To submit 
events, contact the Travel Divi- 
sion 1991 Foliage Hotline: 
(802-828-3239). 


S pecial 
i Events 

SEPTEMBER 

Aug. 30-Sept. 2; Stratton Mt. 
Tyrolean Fest. Food, fun, 
entertainment. Performing 
Arts Pavillion. Info: 297-0100. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1. Stowe Antique 
Show. Topnotch Field. Info: 
253-6617 Panton Bicenten- 
nial Hvent. Info: 475-2979 

Guilford Labor Day Week¬ 
end Fest. Sat. 7:30 p.m.; Sun. 

2 p.m., pienie 1 p.m. Info: 
257-1961. 

Aug. 31 Sept 2 Orwell Colo- 
nial Fair. Town Hall. Info: 
948 2081 Northfield Labor 
Day Weekend Celebration. 

10 a.m., on the eommon. 

Info: 485-9871. 

1 Manchester Down Home 
Family Day. Noon, Dana 
Thompson Memoriał Ctr. 

Info: 362-4823- 

5 Kraft Mayonnaise Salad 
Bowl Contest. 11 a.m., Vt. 

State Fair, Rutland. Info: 775 
5200. 

7 Sheep Fest. & Sale. 9 a.m., 
VTC, Randolph. Info: 276 
3315. 

7-8: Green Mt. Antique Arms 
Show. 9 a.m.. Brattleboro 
l H S. Info: 257-7771. 


8: Lyndon Morgan Horse 
Show. Fairgrounds. Info: 
626-9386. 

9- 15 Statewide Bicentennial 
Auto Tours. Info: 888-2820 

10- 15: Dowsers Convention. 

9 a.m., Danville. Info: 684- 
3417. 

12-15: UVM Bicentennial 
Weekend. Burlington. Info: 
656-8833 

l ł Waitsheld Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 30, 6:30 p.m., Fed. 
Church. Info: 496 - 3854 . Hart- 
land Hay Ride & Box So- 
cial. 4 Corners. Info: 436 - 
2323 Fair Haven Peach 
Shortcake Supper. 5 p.m., 
Gong. Church. Info 265 8605. 
St. Johnsbury Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5:00. 6:30 p.m.. 

Grace Meth. Church. Info: 
"48-3630. Hartford Harvest 
200 . 9 a.m Info: 295 6200. 
Rutland Family Fun Day. 

11 a.m. Info: 3 "t"" Wa- 
terbury Ctr. Fair & Harvest 
Supper. Fair 3 p.m.; supper 
5:30 p.m., Grangę Hall. Info: 
244-7221. 

14 15 Bennington Antique & 
Classic Car Show. 9 a.m., 
Willow Park. Info: 447-3311 
15: Chester Pigless Potluck 
Dinner. 5 p.m., Town Hall. 
Info: 263-5226 Burlington 
Fools-A-Float Paradę. Info: 
863 1648 . Ne wlane Bazaar 
& Flea Mkt. 9:30 a.m., on 
the eommon Info: 254-8182. 
St. Albans Bluegrass Food 
Fest. Noon, Collins-Perley 
Sports Complcw. Info: 658- 
0626. 

15-Oct. 27 Charlotte Flower 
& Foliage Show. Vt. Wild- 
tlower Farm. Info: 425-3500. 
17: Weybridge Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5:30, 6:30, "30 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 388- * 2 * * 5 * 7 842. 
Wolcott Harvest Supper. 5, 
6 , 7 p.m . United Meth. 
Church. Info: 888-2771 
18 18th Ani mai Taste of Ver- 
mont Culinary Competi- 
tion. Appetizer 6 p.m.. 
viewing 7 p.m . buffet 7:30 
p.m ; awards 9 p.m.. Kil ling 
ton. Info: 773-4636. 

20 Colchester Vintage Wed- 
ding Gown Fashion Show. 
7:30 p.m., Wbite Church Info: 
8~8-00l4. 


20- 22: Plainfield Old Home 

Days. Info: 454-8559- Island 

Pond Foliage Fest. Info: 
723-4705. 

21 Waterbury Ctr. Lawn 
Fest. 9 a.m. Info: 244-8089- 
E. Montpelier Ctr. Fali 
Fest. 10 a.m.; noon chicken 
pie dinner, Old Meeting 
House. Info: 223-6934 
Woodstock Garden Club 
Bazaar. 9 a.m., Little Theater. 
Info: 457-4370. 

21- 22: Windsor Fest. 9 a.m. 

Info: 674-5597. 

22 Northeast Kingdom Ma¬ 
pie Fest. Noon, Auger s Su- 
garmill, Rte. 16, Barton. Info: 
525-3701 (Vt.), (800) 688 - 
7978 (out of State). Brattle¬ 
boro Bicentennial Paradę. 

1 p.m.. Main St. Info: 254- 
9572. Flynn Theatre Fine 
Winę & Food Fest. Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 863-5966. 

27: Marshfield Meat Loaf 
Dinner. 5, 7 p.m., Christ 
Covenant Church. Info: 426- 
3229 Montpelier Chicken 
Pie Dinner. 5, 6:30 p.m., 
Trinity United Meth. Church. 
Info: 229 - 9158 . 

27-29 Brattleboro Apple 
Fest. Info: 254-4565. 

28: Newark Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5 p.m., Newark St. Sch. 
Info: 467-8867 Rutland 
Railroadiana Show. 10 a.m., 
fairgrounds. Info: 893-4157. 

E. Burkę Fali Fest. 9:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 626- 
9810 Westminster West 
Village Bicentennial Cele¬ 
bration. 11 a.m. Info: 387- 
4002. Bradford Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 222-4418. John¬ 
son Fali Fest. 11 a.m , Le¬ 
gion Field. Info: 635-7557. 
Marshiield Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5, 6:15 p.m., United 
Church. Info: 426-3888 Pitts- 
field Bazaar. 9 a.m., on the 
green. Info: 746-8096 Ran¬ 
dolph Ctr. Harvest Fest. & 
Chicken BBQ. 10 a.m., 

Cong. Church. Info: 728-4232. 
Bridport Horse Farm 
Open Barn & Sale. Noon. 
Info: 758-2655 St. Albans 
Franco-American Fest. 6 
p.m., Holy Angels Parish. 

Info: 524 - 6890 . So. StrafFord 


Country Craft Sale. 9 a ni, 

Barrett Hall. Info: 765-4089- 

28 29: Underhill Harvest Mar¬ 
ket. Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. noon. 
Info: 899-3369. St. Johns¬ 
bury Lions Club Fali Fest. 
Farmer s Daughter Gift Barn. 
Info: 748-3994. Bennington 
Apple Fest. Veterans Memo¬ 
riał Dr. Info: 823-5864. So. 
Stratford Craft Fair. Sat. 10 
a ni.; Sun. noon, Barrett Hall. 
Info: 765-4089- 18th Cen- 
tury Battle Reenactment. 
Waitsheld. Info: 496-2027. 

29: No. Danville Lamplight 
Service & Hymn Sing. 7 :30 
p.m., Old North Church. Info: 
748-9350. 

30 Oct 5 N.E. Kingdom Fali 
Fest. Walden, Cabot, Plain- 
held, Peacham, Barnet, Gro- 
ton. Info: 563-2472. 


OCTOBER 

2: Richmond Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5:15 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 434-2516. 

3: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5, 6 , 7 p.m., 
Community Church. Info: 
244-7221. ‘ 

3-5: Bennington Antique 
Show & Sale. 2nd Cong. 
Church. Info: 442-2559. 

3- 6: Weston Antique Show. 

Thurs. 5 p.m. preview; Fri- 
Sun. 10 a.m., Playhouse. Info: 
824-3967. 

4: Calais Harvest Supper. 5 

p.m., Adamant Meth. Church. 
Info: 223-5738. Chelsea 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5 
p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 685- 
2298 Burlington Auction 
of Vt. Crafts. 5:30 p.m., Sher- 
aton. Info: 223-3443 

4- 5: Manchester Garden Club 
Christmas Presence. 10 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 362- 
1912 . 

5: Waitsheld Harvest Auc¬ 
tion. 7:30 p.m. Info: 496- 
3854 Wells Harvest Feast. 
4.30 p.m., Woodman Hall. 
Info: 645-0216. Newbury 
Fali Fest. 9:30 a ni , Cong 
Church. Info: 429-2204. Ver- 
non Country Fair. Info: 

254 8010 W. Windsor Har- 
vest Dinner. Info: 484-3370. 
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Cavendish Foliage Supper. 

5:30, 6:45 p.m., Baptist 
Church. Info: 226-7669. Shel- 
burne Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5 p.m., United Meth. 
Church. Info: 985-3981. Ben- 
nington Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. United Meth. Church. 
Info: 442-2879. Bennington 
Flea Mkt. & Craft Sale. Vet 
erans Memoriał Dr. Info: 442- 
2703 Montpelier Chicken 
Pie Dinner. 5, 6:30 p.m., 
Trinity United Meth. Church. 
Info: 229-9158. Quechee 
Angel Bazaar. 10 a.m., Com- 
munity Church. Info: 295- 
3619 Shaftsbury Chicken 
Pie Supper. Meth. Church. 
Info: 442-2879. Waterbury 
Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., Rte. 
100. Info: 244-8089. Wells 
Flarvest Feast. 5 p.m., Mod¬ 
ern Woodman Hall. Info: 645- 
0216 Waterbury Craft Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 244-7380. Brandon 
Historie House Tour. 2 
p.m., Info. Ctr. Info: 247-6401. 
5-6: Sugarbush Classic & An- 
tique Car Show. Warren. 
Info: 496-2195. So. Hero Ap¬ 
ple Fest. 10 a.m., South St. 
Info: 372-5566. Stowe Fest. 
of Antiąues. 10 a.m., H.S 
Info; 253-6617. Wallingford 
Antiąues Show. 10 a ni., 
Elem. Sch. Info: 457-3437. 
Burlington Marketfest. Sat. 
10 a.m., Sun. noon. Info: 863- 
1648. 

6 : Bennington Pancake 
Breakfast. Info: 442-6346. 
Hancock Smorgasbord. 
Noon, Town Hall. Info: 767- 
3651 Waterbury Craft Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 244-7380. Barton Har- 
vest Dinner. Noon, Munici- 
pal Bldg. Info: 525-6675. St. 
Albans Foliage Miniaturę 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Cen¬ 
tral Sch. Info: 524-6877. 

10 Williamstown Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 433-5341. 
10-12: Bennington Antiąues 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m., 2nd 
Cong. Church. Info: 442-2559. 
12 Shrewsbury Fireman’s 
Supper. Info: 492-3318. W. 
Newbury Turkey Supper. 

5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m., Town Hall. 
Info: 429-2306. Putney Me- 
dieval Fair. 10 a.m., The 
Grammar School. Info: 387- 
5364. Fair Haven Apple 
Fest. 10 a.m., in the park. 

Info: 265-3545 Fair Haven 
Ham Dinner. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 265-8605. 
Georgia Turkey Supper. 
Noon, 5:30 p.m., Elem. Sch 


Info: 524-3652. Hardand 
Crafts Bazaar & Roast Beef 
Supper. 1 p.m.; supper 5 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 
436-2053 Manchester Tur¬ 
key Supper. 5:30, 7 p.m., lst 
Cong. Church. Info: 362-2709. 
No. Hero Fire Dept. Roast 
Beef Dinner. 4:30 p.m , 
Town Hall. Info: 372-8832. 
Pittsford Pancake Break¬ 
fast & Pie Sale. 7 a.m., 

Cong. Church. Info: 483-6396. 
St. Albans Pancake Break¬ 
fast. 7 a.m. Info: 524-2444. 
Shaftsbury Chicken Pie 
Supper. 4:30, 5:45, 7 p.m., 
Meth. Church. Info: 442-2879. 
So. Londonderry Church 
Supper. 5:30 p.m., lst Baptist 
Church. Info: 824-3484. W. 
Dover Apple Pie & Bakę 
Sale. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 348-7765. Rokeby Mu- 
seum Hound Hunt. 1 p.m 
Info: 877-3406. 

12-13 Springfield Apple Fest. 

10 a.m., Riversidejr. H.S. 

Info: 885-2779. Woodstock 
Apples & Crafts Fair. 10 
a.m., Baileys Meadows. Info: 
457 1825 Rutland Harvest 
Fest. & Animal Expo. 10 
a.m., Rutland State Fair- 
grounds. Info: 672-5302. Wil- 
mington Time Linę Event. 
Reenactors of various pe- 
riods. New England Planta- 
tion. Info: 464-8092. 

Newfane Heritage Fest. 10 
a.m., on the common. Info: 
257-0609 Bethel Forward 
Fest. Entertainment, arts & 
crafts. 10 a.m. Info: 234-9928 
Fayston Foliage Weekend. 
Mad River Glen. Info: 496- 
3551. 

12-14: Pownal Flea Market. 10 

a.m. Info: 447-1151. 

12-20: Brandon Bicentennial 
Celebration. Info: 247-6401. 
13 Dummerston Ctr. Apple 
Pie Fest. 11:30 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 387-4621 Addi- 
son Old Homes Tours. 2, 5 
p.m. Info: 759-2359- Dux- 
bury Oktoberfest. 1 p.m , 
Elem. Sch. Info: 244-7726. 

Isle LaMotte Harvest Din¬ 
ner & Raftle. 11:30 a.m., St 
Annes Shrine. Info: 928-3362. 
Barton Harvest Dinner. 
11:30 a.m., Municipal Bldg. 
Info: 525-6675. 

18-19: Middlebury Andąue 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Mu 
nicipal Bldg. Info: 482-2614. 
18-20: Pittsford Haunted 
House. Info: 483-6485. 

19 Barnard Oyster Stew Sup¬ 
per. 5 p.m., Community Hall 
Info: 763-8197. Ethan Allen 
Homestead Autumn Fair. 


Food, musie, games. Noon, 
Burlington. Info: 865-4556. 

20: Vermont Vespers. 4 p.m , 

St. PauFs Cathedral, Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 728-9841. 

22 Wolcott Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5, 6, 7 p.m., Meth. 
Church. Info: 888-2771. 

25: Vemon Halloween 
Dance. Info: 254-8010. 

26: Dorset Rummage Sale. 10 
a.m., Dorset Church. Info: 
867-5773 Middlebury Har- 
vest Dinner & Raftle. 6 , 

7:30 p.m., St. Matys Church 
Hall Info: 388-7119 No. 

Hero Harvest Dance. 8 
p.m., Town Hall. Info: 372- 
5683 Fairlee Xmas Craft 
Bazaar. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 
Info: 333-4716. Barre Home- 
makers’ Craft Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Municipal Aud. Info: 
479-2849. 

27 Alburg Harvest Dinner. 

11:30 a.m., St. Amadeus Par- 
ish Ctr. Info: 928-3362. Ver- 
mont Vespers. 4 p.m., 

Grace Cong. Church, Rutland. 
Info: 775-4301. 

31: Pittsford Halloween Pa¬ 
radę. Info: 483-648S Rut¬ 
land Halloween Paradę. 
6:30 p.m. Info: 773-1822. 
Bennington Halloween 
Events. Info: 447-3311. 


NOVEMBER 

2: Hartland Dance & Roast 
Beef Supper. Fire Dept. 

Info: 436-2595. No. Troy 
Holiday Bazaar. 2 p.m . 

United Church of Christ. Info: 

988-2842 Bradford Bazaar. 

10 a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 
222-4418. 

7: Barre Fali Fair. Bazaar 9 
a.m.; supper 5:30 p.m., Uni- 
versalist Church. Info: 479- 
0114. 

9: Cavendish Xnias Bazaar. 

10 a.m., Baptist Church. Info: 
226-7602. St. Johnsbury 
Xinas Bazaar. 9 a.m.; lunch 
eon 11:30 a.m., Grace Meth. 
Church. Info: 748-2895. 

Ui: Barre Yankee Doodle 
Church Fair. Coffee 9 a.m.; 
lunch 11:30 a.m.; supper 5, 
6:30 p.m., Universalist 
Church. Info: 479-0114. 

16: Waitsfield Xmas Bazaar. 

10 a.m., Fed. Church. Info: 
496-3854 Hancock Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5 p.m., Town 
Hall. Info: 767-3651. 

18: Walden Hunters’ Supper. 
5:30 p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 
563-2472. 

21 Danville Gamę Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5, 6, 7 p.m., Meth 


Church. Info: 684-3666. 

22-23: Weston Xmas Bazaar. 

10 a.m., Playhouse. Info: 824- 
6521 . 

23 Bradford Wild Gamę Sup¬ 
per. 2:30 p.m., United 
Church of Christ. Info: 222- 
4418 So. Londonderry 
Xmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., lst 
Baptist Church. Info: 824- 
6046. 

30: Brattleboro Annual Xmas 
Bazaar. 9 a.m., lst Cong. 
Church. Info: 254-9767. 
Chester Pre-Xmas Show' & 
Sale. 10 a.m., Masonie Tem¬ 
pie. Info: 875-3767. 



SEPIEMBER 


Aug. 31 -Sept. 1 Waitsfield 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Edison 
Studio Field. Info: 476-6271. 

1: The Knave of Hearts. 3 
p.m., Paradise Park, Windsor. 
Original 1920s play, new 
score, lvrics, sets. Info: (603) 
675-5444. 

9-13 Watercolor Workshop. 

Gallery at Jamaica, featuring 
Ferd Petrie. Info: 874-4478. 

10: Chester Slide Lecture. 

7:30 p.m., Art Guild. Info: 
875-3098. 

14- 15: Bennington Arts & 
Crafts Fest. 10 a.m., Veterans 
Memoriał Dr. Info: 447-3311. 

15 Sunday in the Barn HI 
Dixieland Band. 7 p.m., 
Waitsfield, Green Mt. Cultural 
Ctr. Info: 496-7722. 

15- Oct 14: Stratton Mt. Arts 
Fest. 9:30 a.m., Base Lodge. 
Info: 297-2200. 

21 Barre-Tones Barbershop 
Musical Show. 8 p.m., Mont¬ 
pelier H.S. Info: 223-2039. 
Brattleboro Bicentennial 
Sąuare Dance. 8 p.m., Jr 
High Gym. Info: 257-9300. 

21, Oct. 19 Fletcher Dance 
Party. 7:30 p.m., Community 
Hall. Info: 849-6968. 

23 Warren Art Show. 4 p.m. 
Info: 496-6767. 

26- Oct. 13: Comedy of Errors. 

8 p.m., Stowe Playhouse. Info: 
(800) 388-4253. 

27- 28: Woodstock Storytell- 
ing Fest. Fri. eve.; all day 
Sat., Univ. Chapel & Norman 
Williams Public Library. Info: 
457-2295. 

28: E. Corinth Quilt, Rug & 
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Needlework Show. 10 a.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 439-5141. 

28-29: Timber Village Foliage 
Crafts Fair. 50 juried crafts 
booths, 9 a.m., Quechee. 

Info: 295-1550. Weston Art 
Exhibit & Sale. 10 a.m., on 
the green. Info: 775-0320. 

28-Oct. 14: Vt. Institute of 
Natural Science Wildlife 
Art Show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Woodstock. Info: 457-2779- 


OCTOBER 

3- 6: Bessie Drennan Exhibit 
& Crafts Show. 10:30 a.m., 

So. Woodbury Church. Info: 
472-5700. 

4- 5: Barre Town Foliage 
Frolic. Western style square 
& round dance. Fri. 8 p.m.; 

Sat. 2, 7 p.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 
496-2225- 

4- 6: Killington Foliage Craft 
Show. Juried show of 70 
craftsmen, 10 a.m., Northeast 
Passage Lodge. Info: 422- 
3783- 

5: Jericho Country Craft Fair. 

10 a.m., Lutheran Church. 

Info: 899-3932. 

5- 6: Newfane Art Fest. 10 a.m., 
Old Union Hall. Info: 365- 
4309 Hardwick Craft Fair. 

10 a.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 472- 
6474. Chester Outdoor Art 
Show. 10 a.m., on the green. 
Info: 875-3767. Bennington 
Renaissance Craft Faire. 10 
a.m., H.S. Info: 442-3163- 

5-14 Waitsfield Juried Art 
Show & Sale. 11 a.m., 

Round Barn. Info: 496-5026. 

11- 13: Weston Craft Show. Fri. 
noon; Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m. Info: 
824-3576. Stowe Foliage 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m.; Sun. 
noon. Topnotch Raccjuet 
Club. Info: 253-6617. 

12: St. Albans Up With Peo- 
ple Concert. Collins-Perley 
Sports Complex. Info: 524- 
2444. 

12- 13 Rutland Art in the 
Park. 10 a.m., Main St. Park 
& Armory. Info: 775-0356 Jay 
Arts & Crafts Show. 10 a.m., 
Jay Peak Cafeteria & Base 
Lodge. Info: 988-2611. Ver- 
gennes Crafts Fair. Factory 
Marketplace at Kennedy 
Brothers. Info: 877-2975- 

13: Dummerston Ctr. Craft 
Sale. 10 a.m., Grange Hall. 
Info: 254-8182. 

19: St. Albans Craft Show. 10 

a.m., Sports Complex. Info: 
524-9352. 

26: Burlington Heirloom Ap- 
praisal Day. 10 a.m., Flem- 
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ing Museum, UVM. Info: 656- 
2090. 


NOVEMBER 

2: Weston Bluegrass & 
Country Musie Show. 8 

p.m., Playhouse. Info: 824- 
667'ł So. Burlington Tar- 
tan Bali. 5:30 p.m., Ramada 
Inn. Info: 985-3464. 

8: Folksinger Odetta. 7 30 
p.m., Green Mt. Union H.S. 
Aud., Chester. Info: 875-4473- 
9: Vt. Lung Assoc. Xmas Seal 
Bali. 7 p.m., Emerald Bali 
Room, Sheraton Burlington 
Hotel & Conf. Ctr., So. Bur¬ 
lington. Info: (800) 642-3288. 
15-16: Dance performance. 
By Marlboro College dance 
students. 8 p.m. Info: 257- 
4333- 

16: Burlington Tartan Bali. 

5:30 p.m., Radisson Hotel. 
Info: 476-4925. 

21 24: 37th Burlington Craft 
Show. 10 a.m., Sheraton 
Convention Ctr. Info: 660- 
2663. 

23 24. St. Albans Farniers’ 
Market & Missisquoi Arts 
& Crafts. 9 a.m.. City Hall. 
Info: 527-0277. 

29-30: Artisans at the Equi- 
nox. 10 a.m., Manchester 
Info: 875-3986. 

29-Dec. 1 Killington Craft 
Show. 10 a.m., Cortina Inn. 
Info: 422-3783- 


utdoors 

Sports 


SEPTEMBER 

3- Oct 15 Mount Tom Guided 
Tour. Tues., Fri. 9 a.m., 
Woodstock Inn. Info: 457- 
1100 . 

4- 8: U.S. Polo Assoc. Gover- 
nor’s Cup. Warren. Info: 
496-2046. 

6 8: NELTA Srs. 50 & Over 
Tennis Championships. 

Warren. Info: 583-2922. 

7- 8: Burlington Open Volley- 
ball Tournament. Oakledge 
Park. Info: 862-7627 Tun- 
bridge Trappers Rendez- 
vous Demo. 9 a.m., 
Fairgrounds. Info: 889-3489- 

8: Manchester Ctr. Walk 
America. Factory Point Bank. 
Info: 362-2424. 

8- 13 Craftsbury Common 
Canoe Triathlon Camp. 
Sports Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 



9-12 Quechee New England 
Open. Quechee Club. Info: 
295-9356. 

13- 15: Bike Trek For Life & 
Breath. Hulbert Outdoor 
Ctr., Fairlee. Info: (800) 642- 
3288, Burlington area, 863- 
6817. 

14- 15: Sugarbush Grand Slam 
Tennis Finals. Warren. Info: 
583-2922. 

1S Springfield Bike-A-Thon. 

10 a.m. Info: 463-3947 John¬ 
son Mud Race. Motor rac 
ing, 10:30 a.m.; regis. 7-10:30 
a.m., Lehouillers field. Info: 
635-7744. 

17. Quechee Golf with the 
Governor for Vt. Boy 
Scouts. Quechee Club. Info: 
295-9356. 

21 Windsor Bicycle Ride & 
Race. 10 a.m.; regis. 9 a.m. 
Info: 674-6711. 

22: British Invasion Polo. 1 

p.m., Stowe. Info: 253-6617. 

26- 29: Sugarbush Polo Club. 
Warren. Info: 496-2046. 

27- 29: N.E. Antique Anglers 
Show & Auction. Buy, sell, 
free appraisal of old fishing 
tackle. Bromley Base Lodge. 
Info: (617) 527-1204. 

28 29 NELTA 35 & Over Ten¬ 
nis Classic. Warren. Info: 
583-2922. 


OCTOBER 

4- 6: Fayston Green & Gold 
Weekend. Fri. 5-km road 
race; Sun BBQ. Mad River 
Glen. Info: 496-3551 Roli 
Vermont. In-line skating 
comp. Diabetes Assoc. bene- 
ht. Stowe. Info: 862-3882, 

(800) 874-6300. 

5: Llama Pack Race. 9 a.m., 
Windv Hill Farm, Groton. 

Info: 584-3198. Vt. Land 
Trust Conservation Bike 
Tour. 10-, 30-, 50- mile 
routes. King Farm, Wood¬ 
stock. Info: in-state (800) 639- 
1709; out-of-state, 223-5234. 

5- 6: E. Corinth Trail Ride. 

Sat. noon; Sun. 9 a.m. Info: 
439-5870. 

6; Johnson Mud Race. Motor 
racing, 10:30 a.m.; regis. 7- 
10:30 a.m., Lehouillers field. 
Info: 635-7744. Leaf Peepers 
Half-Marathon. 11 a.m., Rec- 
reation Field, Waterbury. 

Info: 223-2080. 

11-13: Mountain Bike Fest. 

10-, 20-km. races. Sun. 10 
a.m., Craftsbury Sports Ctr. 
Info: 586-7767. 

13: Ripton Ridge Run. 5 km., 
10 km. 1 p.m., Elem. Sch. 

Info: 388-2208. 


Iirotigh the 

Season 


Art Cache. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m., 

E. Burkę. Info: 626-5711. 

• Sept. 17-Oct. 19; Nov. 19-Dec 
31: Art Show. 

Barre Opera House. Info. 
862-4858. 

• Oct. 4: An Evening ofjazz. 

Bennington Museum. Info: 
447-1571. 

• Sept. 20-Nov. 24: Celebrating 
Vermont: Myths and Realities. 

• Sept. 21: Apple & Harvest 
Fest. 10 a.m. 

Billings Farm & Museum. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Woodstock. Info: 
457-2355. 

• Sept. 15: Wool Day. 

• Oct. 13: Harvest Celebration. 

• Oct. 27: Regular Season Ends. 

• Nov. 29-Dec. 1: Thanksgiving 
Weekend Tours. 

Chaffee Art Center. 10 a.m 5 
p.m., Rutland. Info: 775-0356. 

• Sept. 5-18: Vietnam Veterans 
Memoriał Exhibit. 

• Sept. 20-Nov. 3: 30th Annual 
Members Exhibit. 

• Oct. 12-13: Fali Foliage Fest. 

• Nov. 8-17: Multi-Media Travel- 
ing Exhibit. 

• Nov. 22-Dec. 31: Holiday Ex- 
hibit. 

Champlain Valley Exposi- 
tion. Essexjct. Info: 878- 
5545. 

• Sept. 21-22: Sportsmen Gun 
Show, 9 a.m. Info: 878-6547. 

• Oct. 12-13: Antique Show, 10 
a.m. Info: 863-3489- 

• Oct. 25-27: Vt. Craft Show, 10 
a.m. Info: 878-4786. 

Dorset Players. 8 p.m., Play¬ 
house. Info: 362-5156. 

• Oct. 4-6, 11-13: Critics Choice. 
Fairbanks Museum and 
Planetarium. Mon.-Sat. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m., St. 
Johnsbury. Info: 748-2372. 

• Sept. 21: Festival of Crafts 

• Oct. 25: Hummingbirds Lec- 
ture and Tropical Forests Ex- 
hibit. 

Flynn Theatre. Burlington. 

Info: 863-8778. 

• Sept. 13-14 \Judevine 

• Oct. 1: Gypsy. 

• Oct. 13: Hydrogen Jukebox. 

• ()ct 19: Le Dortoir. 

• Oct. 27: McGarrigle Sisters 

• Nov. 12: Les Grands Ballets 
Canadiens. 

• Nov. 19: Velveteen Rabbit. 

• Nov. 24: Mario Bauza jazz mu- 
sician. 

Helen Day Art Center. Noon- 




























WHAT S NEXT 


Despite the snów and cold, winter has always been a time 
of brisk activity for Vermonters. Our upcoming winter is- 
sue will let you in on much of that activitv and brace you 
for our most bracing time of year. 

• VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENTS. What s happening 
to this traditional community institution in a time when 
volunteerism seems to be on the wane? Writer Chris Bo- 
jahlian finds some surprising answers. 

• THE WOLCOTT CHILDREN S BALLET. A photo story 
about the amazing dance group that has children in one of 
the smallest towns in Vermont performing classical and 
contemporary ballet. 

• BILL KOCH SKI LEAGUE. Why does Vermont con- 
tinue to be a leader in competitive cross-country skiing? 
One reason might be the Bill Koch Ski League, which in- 
troduces youngsters to the fun and skills of nordic skiing. 
Vermont has morę Koch League groups than any State in 
the country! 

• THE BED AND BREAKFASTS OF WOODSTOCK. The 

winter options for dining, lodging and activities in this fa- 
mous, pretty, and w r ell-heeled village. 

• RAIŁ HISTORY. Raił historian and writer Terry Pindell 
takes readers on a ride through Vermont as he spins a tale 
of the wild history of Vermonts railroads, from the first 
lines in the mid-1800s to Amtrak. 


5 p.m., closed Tues., Stowe. 
Info: 253-8358. 

• Sept. 7-8: For Arts Sake & A 
Taste of Stowe. 

• Sept. 21-Nov. 16: Vt. House 
Exhibit. 

Hildene. Manchester. Info: 
362-1788. 

• Sept. 8: Polo Match, 1 p.m. 

• Oct. 12: Country Auction, 7 
p.m. 

• Nov. 1-3: Dried Flower Show, 
10 a.m. 

Judevine. Play by David Bud- 
bill. Info: (800) 388-4253. 

• Aug. 27-31: Stowe Playhouse, 

8 p.m. 

• Aug. 27-Sept. 22: Locations 
around the State. Cali for 
info. 

Lamoille County Players. 8 

p.m., Hyde Park Opera 
House. Info: 888-4507. 

• Sept. 26-29; Oct. 3-6: The 
Sound of Musie. 

• Nov. 1-2, 8-10: Crimes of the 
Heart. 

Lane Series. Flynn Theatre. 
Info: 656-4455. 

• Oct. 4: Les Ballets Africains. 

• Oct. 11: A Midsummer Nights 
Dream. 

• Oct. 28: Guildhall String En¬ 
semble. Ira Allen Chapel, 
UVM. 

• Oct. 30: Tloe Magie Flute 

• Nov. 1: Helicon. Recital Hall, 
UVM. 

• Nov. 2: Charles Rosen, piano. 
UVM. 

• Nov. 22: Ursula Oppens, 
piano. Ira Allen Chapel, UVM. 

Mount Snów Resort. W. 

Dover. Info: 464-8501. 

• Sept. 14: Mountain Bike Fest. 

• Sept. 28-29, Oct. 4-6, 11-14: 
chairlift rides. 

• Oct. 4-6: Craft Fair. 

New England Bach Festival. 

8 p.m. Info: 257-4523. 

• Sept. 26: Lecture on B Minor 
Mass, Recital Hall, Brattleboro 
Musie Center, 7:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 27: Chamber Musie, Sax- 
tons River. 

• Sept. 28: Chamber Musie, 
Stratton Mountain. 

• Oct. 3: Peter Serkin Piano Re¬ 
cital, W. Village Meeting 
House, Brattleboro. 

• Oct. 6: B Minor Mass, Persons 
Auditorium, Marlboro Col¬ 
lege, 3 p.m. 

• Oct. 11: Concert of Concertos 
& Orchestral Works, Grace 
Church, Rutland. 

• Oct. 12: Concert of Concertos 
ik Orchestral Works, Persons 
Auditorium, Marlboro Col- 
lege. 

• Oct. 13: Concert of Cantatas, 
Persons Auditorium, Marl¬ 
boro College, 3 p.m. 


New England Mapie Mu- 
seum. Mapie sugar making. 
Pittsford. Info: 483-9414. Sept. 
4, 11, 18, 25; Oct. 2, 9, 16. 
Norwich University. North- 
field. Info: 828-8728. 

• Sept. 20-21: Homecoming 
Weekend. 

• Oct. 8: Arts Forum: Gran Folk- 
lorico de Mexico, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 11-13: Parents and Family 
Weekend. 

• Nov. 11: Arts Forum: Mario 
Galeani, piano, 8 p.m. 

Shelburne Farms. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. daily. Info: 985-9585. 

• Sept. 21: Festival. 

• Sept. 28-Oct. 14: Envisioned 
in a Pastorał Setting. 

• Sept. 28, Oct. 5, 12: Family Art 
Day. 

• Oct. 3T Halloween Party. 
Shelburne Museuni. Info: 

985-3346, ext. 395. 

• Sept. 20: Organ Recital, 7 p.m. 

• Sept. 28-29: American Furni- 
ture lecture, Richard McCann. 


Southern Vt. Art Ctr. Tues 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
Noon-5 p.m., Manchester. 

Info: 362-1405. 

• Sept. 10: Art Lecture with Pe¬ 
ter Miller, 7 p.m. 

• Sept. 28-Oct. 27: Fali Exhibit. 
Stowe Summer Stage. 8 p.m.; 

Sat. 2, 8 p.m., Repertory The¬ 
atre. Info: 253-6617. Sept. 19- 
29, Oct. 6-13. 

Valley Players Theater. Waits- 
field. Info: 496-3485. 

• Sept. 27-29; Oct. 3-5, 10-13: 
Eretybody Lores Opal. 

Vt. Mozart Fest. 8 p.m., lst 
Cong. Church, Burlington. 
Info: 862-7352. Oct. 18, Nov. 
15. 

Vt. State Craft Center at Mid- 
dlebury. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m - 
5 p.m.; Sun. Noon-5 p.m. 

Info: 388-3177. 

• Sept. 6-15: Tabletops Exhibi- 
tion. 

• Nov. 1 -Dec. 31: American 
Crafts Celebration. 


Vt. State Craft Center at 
Windsor. Info: 674-6729. 

• Sept. 14: Fali in the Garden 
— Extending the Seasons, 
9:30 a.m. 

• Sept. 25: The Gardens of the 
Cornish Colony, 7:30 p.m. 

Vt. Symphony Orchestra. 

Info: 864-5741. 

• Oct. 25: Christopher 0’Riley, 
piano, Beethoven Gala, 8 
p.m. 

• Oct. 26: Classical Concert, 4 
p.m. 

West River Art Exhibit & 
Sale. 10 a.m., Weston, on the 
green. Info: 775-0320. Oct. 5- 
6, 12-13, 19-20. 

Whetstone Theatre Co. Fri - 

Sat. 8 p.m.; Sun. 5 p.m.; Wed- 
Thurs. 7:30 p.m. 139 Main St., 
Brattleboro. Info: 257-2600. 

• Sept. 1, 4-8, 11-14: Cat’s Paw. 

• Oct. 4-6, 9-13, 16-19: The Din¬ 
ing Room. 

White River Theatre Fest. 

Info: 296-2505. 

• Aug. 27-Sept. 7: K2. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 13: The Mystery 
of Irma Vep. 

• Oct. 30-Nov. 3; Nov. 8, 10, 15, 
16, 24, 27: An Origńial Com- 
edy. 

• Nov. 6, 7, 9, 13, 14, 17, 22, 28, 
30; Dec. 5: The Puppetmaster 
of Lodź. 

• Nov. 20, 21, 23, 29; Dec. 1, 4, 
6, 7, 8: Hard Times. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt 

College, Montpelier. Noon-4 
p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 828- 
8743. 

• To Sept. 22: In Praise of the 
Vermont Landscape. 

• Sept. 27-Nov. 17: Art Show 

91. 

Woodstock Town Hall Thea¬ 
tre. 8 p.m. Info: 457-3981. 

• Sept. 17: Treasure Island. 

• Oct. 19: The Play of Lady 
Odivere. 

• Oct. 30: Muntu Dance Theatre 
of Chicago. 



Champlain Valley Expo. Es- 

sexjct. Aug. 26-Sept. 2. Info: 
878-5545. 

Vt. State Fair. Rutland. Aug. 30- 
Sept. 8. Info: 775-5200. 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 2. Info: 
254-5846. 

Tunbridge World’s Fair. Sept. 

12-15 Info: 889 3311 
Peru Fair. Sept. 28. Info: 824- 
8178. 
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(continued from page 3) 

Another reminder is the 
shawl of Mrs. Amasa (Recta) 

MacKnight, who drowned in 
the North Calais disaster. 

The shawl is preserved in the 
collection of the Kent Mu- 
seum at Kents Corner, Ca¬ 
lais. Mrs. MacKnighCs 
granddaughter, Doris (Single- 
ton) Wehrman, of East Calais 
wrote us with that detail and 
a fact correction. 

What both those letters 
told us is that Vermonters 
continue to cherish their his- 
tory and remain fascinated 
by it. That's one reason we've 
been giving you morę history 
than usual in Vermont Life 
this year, as Vermont cele- 

brates its 200th anniversary as a State. We know you are 
interested. 

In this issue, nearly every article has some link to Ver- 
mont's past. We open with Howard Coffin's compelling 
tour of Vermont's many sites with ties to the Civil War. 

Other historie places covered in this issue include Snake 
Mountain in Addison County, and Windsor, where Ver- 
mont's first constitution was signed and which has been 
a place of both refinement and struggle in the years sińce. 
Though YermonTs country Stores have changed over the 
years, most are still places that typify their communities, 
and many still provide the social glue that holds a town 
together, as Stephen Mease's survey suggests. 

John Elder's essay on restoration of the peregrine falcon 
to yermonCs mountains offers hope that we can learn from 
our mistakes. Even our cooking article this issue focuses 
on a Vermont tradition, the elderberry. 

And the Ralph Nading Hill Literary Prize this year went 
to Pete Sutherland of Fairfax for a folk ballad (page 20) that 
retells the tale of a famous Vermont smuggling incident, 
the encounter between the smuggling ship Black Snake 
and the U.S. customs cutter Fly in 1808. Entries for next 
year's contest should go to Stephen C. Terry, Green Moun¬ 
tain Power Corp., 25 Green Mountain Drive, South Bur¬ 
lington, VT 05403. Entry deadline is November 15. The 
winner receives $1,500. 

• 

We accidentally rewrote a bit of Vermont history in our 
article on Basin Harbor [VL, Summer 1991], in which we 
stated that Samuel Avery donated the land for Button Bay 
State Park to the State of Vermont. In fact, the Avery 
family donated a portion of the Button Bay land — a scenie 
point and Button Island — but the State actually purchased 



A painting of two king eider ducks, above, by Nancy 
Howe of East Dorset is the 1991 federal duck stamp. 
Howe is the first woman to win the duck stamp compe- 
tition, and the first artist to donate to wildlife conser- 
vation part of the eamings from prints of her zvork. 


most of what later became 
the park. Playing a key role 
in that parkland acąuisition 
was Governor Richard A. 
Snelling, who, long before he 
^ was governor, took an option 
| on the Button Bay land and 
u held it for the State until the 
| legislature could acąuire the 
° land and turn it into one of 
z Lakę ChamplanTs most 
Sr pleasant parks. 

j 

o Vermont lost a friend last 
| spring when pianist Rudolph 
Serkin died at the age of 88. 
Serkin, one of the great pi- 
anists of this century, moved 
to Vermont in the 1940s and 
helped found the Marlboro 
Musie Festival, which con- 
tinues to delight audiences with programs of classical, cho¬ 
rał and chamber musie each summer. Serkin lived in 
Guilford and Marlboro and, despite the busy Schedule of 
a world-class performing artist, found time to give nu- 
merous benefit concerts for his yermont neighbors and to 
be involved in the community life of the Brattleboro area. 
Loved as a Citizen of his adopted State, as well as respected 
for his artistry, Serkin proved once again that one can 
become a Vermonter by adoption, as well as by the acci- 
dent of birth. His son, Peter, himself a great pianist, main- 
tains the family's ties to Vermont. 

• 

Finally, in our last issue we told you about several 
awards for editorial excellence that Vermont Life won in 
the past year. Now we're able to add a few morę to that 
list, four new awards that reflect our continuing efforts to 
bring you the best of Vermont. 

The awards, all won last spring in the annual Regional 
Publishers Association competition among regional mag- 
azines from around the country, are: 

• Gold Award for Most Improved. Judges cited the mag- 
azine's redesigned table of contents and use of black and 
white photo essays, among other attributes. 

• Silver Award for Best Photo Essay for photographer 
Glenn RusselPs coverage of Circus Smirkus in our Sum¬ 
mer 1990 issue. 

• Silver Award for Best Historical Feature for "Turning 
Points," our Winter 1990 story about events that changed 
Vermont's history. The story was written by Joyce Rogers 
Wolkomir and Vermont Life’s editors. 

• Bronze Award for Feature Writing for Peter Kurth's 
"Cassandra in yermont" [Winter 1990], a look at journalist 
Dorothy Thompson and her life in Vermont. — T.K.S. 
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Stalking the 



Photographed by Becky Luigart-Stayner 


Pungent and 
Delicious, 

A Native 
Delight 
Worth 
Looking for 


ne of the joys of moving to a 
new old house is discovering 
what special trees, shrubs and 
flowers the previous owners 
left behind. 

My first spring in a log cabin in Fer- 
risburgh was especially rewarding. 
Spring burst forth with a rush of daf- 
fodils on the front lawn. Plum and pear 
trees blossomed, then lilacs. Late June 
brought showy, fiat white clusters of 
flowers atop a hedge of shrubs by the 
side of the road. The same shrub was 
blossoming along the edges of the 
nearby slang (the slang being to Lakę 
Champlain what an estuary is to the 
sea). 

The white blossoms gave way to 
green, then purple berries and I knew 
myself to be the lucky owner of an 
elderberry bush. 

Why lucky? According to Mrs. 
Grieve's famous 1931 herbal, elder- 
berries have remarkable healing pow- 
ers, in addition to yielding excellent 
dye. (The latter I learned about first- 
hand when I spilled elderberry juice on 
my formica counter.) The leaves can 
be used to make soothing ointments 
for bruises, the bark can be given as a 
diuretic, the flowers can be distilled to 
use in eye and skin lotions, and the 
berries are used to ease everything 
from rheumatism to sciatica. 

Most people think of winę as the 


most likely use for elderberries. Elder¬ 
berry winę was once a common house- 
hold remedy, the very stuff to ward off 
a chill. It was considered an excellent 
preventative against the fiu, and was 
also given as a remedy for asthma. 

But I'm no winę maker, though Mrs. 
Grieve does offer several recipes. I 
wanted to eat the berries. The ąuestion 
was, how? 

What not to do is to eat them out of 
hand. The taste is too pungent, too 
foxy. 

Elderberries have a distinctive fla- 
vor. Pve asked friends to try my var- 
ious elderberry concoctions and to 
describe the taste. Some described it 
as a cross between blueberries and 
blackberries. I stood with those who 
said they taste like blackberries, only 
morę pungent. The berries are also 
seedy like blackberries, which gives 
them a pleasant crunch. 

Elderberries need plenty of sugar to 
counterbalance their acidity and 
strong flavor, so the best way to enjoy 
them is baked in a cake or muffin or 
as jelly. I like to make an elderberry 
apple jelly — the natural pectins in 
apple allow the jelly to set, and the 
mellow apple flavor blcnds nicely with 
the stronger elderberry punch. 

The elderberry harvest begins in 
mid-August in warmer regions and 
continues through September. The 
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purple berries hang in great clusters on 
the bush. 

Harvesting is simple. You simply 
snip off the entire cluster of berries 
with a scissors, letting the spray of ber¬ 
ries drop into a basket. At home you 
can strip the berries from the twigs, 
taking care to keep them off any sur- 
face you don't want stained. If you 
aren't going to use the berries right 
away, refrigerate them, still attached 
to the twigs. It is impossible to strip 
the berries without damaging some, 
and these berries will keep less well 
than the berries that are still intact. A 
notę of caution: the leaves are poison- 

ous. 

If I am making jelly, I throw the 
berry clusters, twigs and all, into a 
steam juicer and extract the juice. But 
if I am making muffins or a cheese- 
cake, just before baking I strip the ber¬ 
ries off the twigs with my fingers. If 
the berries are ripe they will fali off 
the twigs with just the smallest 
amount of pressure. Some berries will 
fali off on their own and some can be 
shaken off. 

Elderberries can be used in most rec- 
ipes that cali for blueberries, and blue- 
berries can be substituted for elder¬ 
berries in the recipes below. The Iow 
bush blueberry is closer in size to el¬ 
derberries. 

I'm sorry to say that there areiTt any 
elderberry bushes around my new 
home, though they are available from 
some specialty nurseries, including 
Hillcrest Nursery in Marshfield. It 
doesiTt seem necessary to plant any 
with so many growing wild by the side 
of the road. Now that I am on the look- 

out, I see them everywhere. I worTt 
reveal any favorite sites, but I highly 
recommend stalking the wild elder¬ 
berry. The berries have an old-fash- 
ioned flavor you just can't find in 
hybrid supermarket fruit. 

Recipes 

Elderberry Clafouti 

Clafouti is a simple cake, invented in 
France. Originally madę with cherries, it is 
a recipe that can be used with any smali 
fruit or berry. The recipe is absolutely fool- 
proof and so quick to make it has picked 
up the folk name "flash in the pan cake." 

V 2 cup butter or margarine, at 

Toom temperaturę 
% cup sugar 
4 eggs 

1 cup all-purpose unbleached flour 


Va teaspoon nutmeg 
Vs teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

2 cups elderberries 

Preheat the oven to 375° F. Butter a 9- 
inch ąuiche dish or pie pan. 

Combine the butter and sugar in a mixing 
bowl and beat until light and fluffy. Add 
the eggs and beat until completely blended. 
Then add the flour, nutmeg, salt, lemon 
juice, and vanilla extract. Beat until 
smooth. Fold in the elderberries. 

Pour the batter into the buttered pan. 
Bakę for 40 to 50 minutes, or until the top 
is golden brown and a toothpick inserted 
in the center comes out clean. Cool on a 
wire rack. Serve warm or cold. Serves 8. 



Elderberry Cheesecake 

This is a rich, New York style cheese¬ 
cake, studded with elderberries. You won't 
need a topping for this one, so you'11 want 
to make the top look as perfect as possible. 
The trick here is to beat the batter by hand 
to avoid incorporating too much air, which 
will cause the cheesecake to rise and then 
fali like a souffle. 

Crust 

V /2 cups finely ground graham 
cracker crumbs 
3 tablespoons sugar 
6 tablespoons butter, melted 

Cheesecake 

2V 2 pounds cream cheese, at 
room temperaturę 
l 3 /4 cups sugar 

3 tablespoons all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
5 eggs 

2 egg yolks 

Va cup heavy cream 
2 cups elderberries 

Lightly grease a 9-inch springform pan. 
Preheat the oven to 325° F. 

Combine ingredients for the crust. Press 
firmly into the bottom and partially up the 
sides of the pan. Bakę for 5 minutes. Set on 


a wire rack to cool while you prepare the 
filling. 

In a large mixing bowl, beat the cream 
cheese until it is creamy and smooth. Com¬ 
bine the sugar and flour and beat into the 
cream cheese. Add the lemon juice and va- 
nilla. Beat in the eggs and egg yolks, one at 
a time. Beat in the cream, mixing until 
smooth. Fold in the berries. Pour the mix- 
ture into the pan and smooth the top with 
the back of the spoon. 

Bakę for 1 l A hours, or until the center is 
set. The cake will become firm as it cools. 
Open the oven door and let the cake cool 
gradually for 1 to 2 hours. Then remove 
from the oven and set in a draft-free place 
until completely cooled. Gently run a sharp 
knife around the edge of the pan. Refrig¬ 
erate until completely chilled, then remove 
the springform sides and serve. Serves 12. 

Elderberry Muffins 

V /2 cups all-purpose flour 

V 2 cup cornmeal 

V 2 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon baking soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

V 2 teaspoon salt 

3 A cup buttermilk or yogurt 

cup milk 
V4 cup oil 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 cup elderberries 

Preheat the oven to 400° F. Linę 12 muf- 
fin cups with paper liners or grease lightly. 

In a large mixing bowl, sift together the 
flour, cornmeal, sugar, baking soda, baking 
powder, and salt. Make a well in the center. 

Combine the buttermilk, milk, oil, and 
egg and mix well. Add to the dry ingredi¬ 
ents, stirring just enough to moisten the 
batter, which will be lumpy. Fold in the 
elderberries. 

Pour the batter into the muffin cups, fill¬ 
ing each cup about % fuli. Bakę for 20 to 
25 minutes. Remove from the tin and cool 
on a wire rack. Makes 12 muffins. 

Elderberry Apple Jelly 

This recipe first appeared in my book 
Summer in a far: Making Piekłeś, fams et) 
Morę (Williamson Publishing). 

8 cups extracted elderberry juice 
4 cups fresh unpasteurized apple juice 
1V 2 cups sugar 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

Combine the elderberry juice, apple 
juice, sugar, and lemon juice in a heavy 
saucepan. Bring to a boil and boil just until 
the jelly reaches the gel point, 220° F. This 
will take about 45 minutes. 

Remove from the heat and skim off any 
foam. Ladle the hot jelly into hot, sterilized 
half-pint jars, leaving l /s inch head space. 
Seal. Process in a boiling water bath for 5 
minutes. Let cool and check for sealing. Or 
ladle the hot jelly into hot, sterilized half- 
pint jars, leaving l A inch head space. Im- 
mediately pour a Vs inch layer of melted 
paraffin over the top of the jelly. Let cool 
undisturbed. Makes 2 half-pints. 3 

Andrea Chesman is a regular contributor 
to Vermont Life's food column. She lives 
in New Haven. 
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Vermont 

LANDMARKS 


* 



ART AND NATURĘ 

The Vermont Institute oj Natural Sciences 
Annual Show and Sale Bring Them Together 


E ach autumn a barnlike build- 
ing on a back road in Wood- 
stock ąuietly hosts what has 
become the largest show of 
wildlife art in the Northeast. From a 
ceramic turtle that costs $8 to original 
oil paintings and large, elaborate ani- 
mal carvings that may cost thousands, 
the Vermont Institute of Natural Sci¬ 
ence^ annual Wildlife Art Exhibit and 
Sale has something to fascinate anyone 
with even a passing interest in art and 
naturę. 

The event began 12 years ago as a way 
to help raise the money needed to keep 
VINS, one of Vermont's leading envi- 
ronmental organizations, operating. It 
has been held at the height of the foliage 
season every year sińce, and now pro- 
vides space each year for morę than 500 
artworks by as many as 90 artists from 
around the United States. 

The show is crammed into the sec- 
ond floor of the big VINS building on 
Church Hill Road, not far from the vil- 
lage of Woodstock. Hundreds of images of animals — 
painted, printed, silk-screened, inked, pencil-sketched, 
lithographed, and, in a few amazing cases, sculpted or 
hand-carved — fili the big hall, displayed in a well-lit maże 
of partitions. Much of the show is representational, but 
much of it is fanciful, too. 

"Wildlife art has grown in popularity over the years and 
is being recognized morę and morę as fine art," says VINS 
development director Billi Gosh, noting that superstars 
like Robert Bateman, the internationally acclaimed Ca- 
nadian wildlife artist, have helped guide the genre into the 


mainstream of popular acceptance. Sev- 
eral of Bateman's prints are on sale each 
year at the VINS show, which also fea- 
tures the work of some well-known his- 
torical wildlife artists, John James 
Audubon among them. 

Weil over 4,000 people attend the 
show, and they're a serious crowd when 
it comes to buying art: Morę than 400 
pieces are sold annually. Since VINS 
gets 40 per cent of each sale, that adds 
up to thousands of dollars each year for 
the naturę organization's research and 
educational programs. 

VINS uses the money to help support 
research on endangered species such as 
the common loon and the peregrine fal- 
con. Funds also go to its Environmental 
Learning for the Futurę (ELF) projects 
in schools, and to its Raptor Center, 
which helps injured hawks and owls. 
The 8,000-member organization has 
founded many other environmental ed- 
ucation projects in the nearly 20 years 
sińce it was begun by a group of Wood¬ 
stock residents who were concemed about wildlife and the 
environment. 


Right, the VINS show in fuli swing. Above, wood caruer 
Floyd Scholz holds one of the pieces he brought to Wood¬ 
stock, a lifelike red-tailed hawk. The Yermont Institute of 
Natural Sciences Wildlife Art Exhibit and Show runs Sep- 
tember 28 through October 14, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. VINS is 
about a mile and a half up Church Hill Road from the 
Woodstock green. There is no fee to attend the show. Info: 
457-2779. 



Photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 
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THE PERFECT GIFTS 


Everyone's favorite calendars are back for 1992 , 

morę beautiful than ever! 


1992 VERMONT LIFE WALL CALENDAR 

Our best photographers take you on a tour through Vermont's 
seasons. This beautiful calendar of Vermont places and people 
has lots of room for notes and appointments. It is wire-bound to 
lie fiat against the wali and comes packed in its own colorful 
mailing box, perfect for gift-giving. 8" x 1( W 2 ", $6.95, #WC2010 


1992 VERMONT LIFE ENGAGEMENT BOOK 

Plan each week thoughtfully as you record notes and ap¬ 
pointments in these handy week-at-a-glance pages, with 55 
colorful images of Vermont's beauty to inspire you. Wire- 
bound to lie fiat, it comes in its own colorful mailing box, 
handy for gift-giving. 5%" x 8W, $7.95, #EB2011 


VERMONT LIFE POCKET CALENDAR FOR 1992 

Perfect for carrying in pocket or purse, our newest calendar of- 
fers plenty of room for appointments and notes, plus 13 color 
photos of Vermont's beautiful seasons. Wire bound and sturdy 
enough to travel with you all year long. 3%" x 6W', $5.95, 
#PC2035 


r Photte 802-828-3241 weekdays 
8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Eastem time, 
with VISA or MasterCard orders, 
or use the order form 
between pages 36 & 37. 


















F \ll toll-free 

800 - 284-3243 

Enjoy and give the 
best of \ermont all year 
long. Just $11.95 for a 
fuli year, four issues. 
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own subscription. 
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YrmontLife 


Vermont Life is a special 
gift for friends, business 
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Just return this Gift Sub- 


YES. Please start or renew* 
my subscription to Vermont Life 
at the term indicated below: 
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Collecting 

Y>rmontLife 

Magazine? 
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YfcrmontLife 


MAGAZINE 

BINDER 


Preserve your issues 
with this durable, 
forest-green binder 
stamped in gold leaf. 
Each binder holds 
8 issues. 


8 1/2 x 12, MGB025. $9.50 


To order, cali us at 802- 
828-3241 with your Visa or 
MasterCard number. 
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Reach People Who Love Yermont, 

Wherever They Are. 

Advertise In 


VermontLife 


The Magazine That Is Yermont 


Advertising Sales Offices: 

Central and Northern Yermont: 

Gerianne Smart, PO Box 43, Rte. 7 at Horsford Gardens, 
Charlotte, VT 05445-0043. Tel. 802-425-2283. 

Southern Yermont: 

Katherine Myers, PO Box 523, Williamstown, MA 01267. 
Tel. 413-458-5561. 


Vermont Life has been the definitive magazine of Vermont 
sińce 1946. For morę than three generations it has defined 
the unique history, people, places and character of the Green 
Mountain State. The magazine serves a market comprised 
of affluent residents and freąuent visitors to the State. Yer¬ 
mont Life is one of America’s most respected regional 
magazines, and regularly wins national awards for its edi- 
torial excellence. 

Editorial excellence leads to ąuality readers and ąuality 
readers make the best advertising prospects. Vermont 
Lifes 45-year tradition of editorial ąuality has attracted the 
largest and most loyal audience available of people with 
Yermont in their hearts. 


AT A GLANCE. . . 


Ratę Base . 90,000 

Readership . 505,750 

Circulation by State: 

Vermont . 20% 

New York . 14% 

Massachusetts . 12% 

Connecticut . 9% 

New Jersey . 8% 

Pennsylvania . 6% 

New Hampshire . 4% 

Other . 27% 

Founded . 1946 

Freąuency . Quarterly 

Cover Price . $2.95 

One-Year Subscription . $11.95 


CALL TODAY, and become a Charter Advertiser. 
Winter 1991 issue closes September 1*. 

Spring 1992 closes January 1. 


* The charter advertising issue closes earlier than 
normal so that we can accommodate the many 
adyertisers wishing to appear in this historie issue. 


National Sales: 

Tom Birney, PO Box 97, Jay, NY 12941. 
Tel. 518-946-2191, Fax. 518-946-7461. 

























For dedicated 
anglers, the trout 
season isn't over 
'till it's over — 
which in Vermont 
means the end oj 
October. This 
young fisherman 
was seen walking 
on a back road in 
Essex at the 
height of foliage 
season. Photo by 
George A. 
Robinson. 
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